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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPANIARDS IN 
TEE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


Ir was not until the year 1509, that 
Ojeda and Niguessa meditated the 
design of making those inroads on the 
Continent, which finally led to the 
conquest of Peru. To confirm them in 
this resolution, Ferdinand granted to 
the former the government of the 
country that begins at Cape de la 
Vela, and terminates at the Gulf of 


Darien; and to the latter, all the space | i 


extending from Cape de la Vela to 
Cape Gracias 4 Dios. They were both 
of them on their landing to announce 
to the people the tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to inform them of 
the gift which the Roman 
made of their country to king of 
Spain! Ifthe savages refused to sub- 
mit quietly to the yoke of the Spa- 
niards, they were authorized to pur- 
sue them with fire and sword, and to 
reduce the survivors to slavery. 

But it was a more easy matter to 
grant these absurd and atrocious pri- 
vileges, than to put the barbarous and 
superstitious adventurers who solicited 
these rights into the possession of them. 
The Indians, on their arrival, rejected 
every kind of intercourse with a horde 
of rapacious strangers, who threatened 
equally their liberties and their lives. 
Arms were more favourable to the 
Spaniards than their perfidious ca- 
resses. The people of the Continent, 
accustomed to carry on war with each 
other, received them-with a degree of 
boldness that had not been experienced 
in the islands, which perfidy and power 
had already subdued. Poisoned ar- 
rows were showered upon the invaders 
from every quarter, and not one who 
was wounded escaped 3 death more or 

less dreadful. To the arrows of the 
~ enemy, other causes of disaster were 
soon joined. Shipwrecks, unavoidable 
in these unknown latitudes,—an al- 
most continual want of subsistence, 
upon a coast totally uncultivated,— 
and diseases peculiar to the climate, 
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which might then be reckoned among 
the most unwholesome in America,— 
seemed to indicate that the vengeance 
of Heaven intended to prevent the 
crimes which these civilized barba- 
rians meditated... The few Spaniards 
who had survived these complicated 
calamities, and who could not return 


to St. Domingo, collected themselves 
In this place they continued to live 


by the companions of 
his fortune with the surname of Her- 
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ves to them the full vigour of 
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appear 
and their mental faculties seemed 
be more circumscribed than 
of other savages. In number 
were but few, and their 
were rather inoffensive 
cious. It was a race which nature 


had not yet apparently ripened to 
perfection. 
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Other s#vages, however, were found 
in these “hitherté unvisited regions, 
whose courage, neither threats, nor 
the parade ef military terror, could, 
subdue. These had no inclination to 
surrender their rights, without defend- 
ing them, toa company of plundering 
-vagabonds, who seemed born to do 

ief and to commit crime. These 
Indians were inferior to their invaders 

in discipline and in arms; and 
these finally rendered the cause of 
injustice triumphant. Among the cus- 
toms which prevailed with these chil- 
dren of nature, there was one of a 
most ‘extraordinary complexion, for 
the origin of which we may search 
in vain. It was an established rule 
‘among them, that husbands on the 
death of their wives, and wives on the 
death of their husbands, should cut off 
the end of a finger; and in case of a 
repeated widowhood, this action was 
to: be renewed. By these marks, it 
might instantly be known, on looking 
at the hands of both sexes, if a widow- 
ed state had been their lot, and how 
many times they had been se. This 
custom, though cruel in itself, is cer- 
tainly less inhuman than the funeral 
barbarities which still continue to dis- 
grace the Eastern hemisphere. 

But there was one practice that we 
cannot survey without horror, which 
was peculiar to the savages of Darien. 
When a widow died, such of her chil- 
dren as, through their tender age, 
were unable to provide for their own 
subsistence, were deliberately buried 
with her in the same grave. This was 
done by an established law, founded 
upon savage humanity, to prevent 
them from being starved to death, as 
no one would take upon him the 
eharge of their support. This seems 
to be one of the most atrocious deeds 
to which the deplorable state of savage 
life was ever able to impel mankind. 

But notwithstanding the courage, 
numbers, and ferocious manners of 
these barbarians, Balboa, supported 
by the obstinacy of his own disposi- 
tion, and urged’ on ‘by the rapacity of 
his soldiers, who were assisted in their 
depredations by some packs of blood- 
hounds, which the Spaniards had 
always found serviceable in their 
former conquests, succeeded in de- 
stroying a considerable number of the 
inhabitants, -and in dispersing or sub- 
duing those who survived. Vice, cou- 
rage. depredations, and bloodhounds, 
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soon gave him the dominion of the 
territory of which he had taken the 
possession. 

It happened one day, while these 
conquerors were disputing with each 
other about some gold which they had 
obtained, with a degree of warmth 
which threatened acts of violence, that 
a young Cacique, who was present, 
being disgusted with their conduct, 
shook the scales so violently as to 
overturn the precious object of conten- 
tion. “ Why,’’ exclaimed he with an 
air of disdam, as he was about ‘to 
leave them, ‘“ why, do you quarrel for 
such a trifle? If it be for this useless 
metal that you have quitted your coun- 
try, and that you murder so many per- 
sons, I will conduct you toa region, 
where it is so common, that it is em- 
ployed for the meanest purposes.” 
The greedy Spaniards instantly caught 
the sound ; and urging him to explain 
himself more fully, he assured them, 
that “‘ at a distance from the ocean 
which washed the eastern shores of 
Darien, there was another ocean, which 
led to this rich country.” To the ears 
of avarice, these sentences imparted 
information of another world, to which 
the name of gold instantly began te 
allurethem. ‘The opinion immediately 
prevailed, that this was the sea which 
Columbus had so earnestly . sought, 
but had not the happiness to discover ; 
and they instantly resolved to cross the 
Isthmus, to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the information: they had re- 
ceived. Accordingly, on the Ist of 
September, 1513, one hundred and 
ninety Spaniards, attended by one 
thousand Indians, who were to serve 
them as guides, and to earry their 
baggage, began their march on this 
adventurous expedition. 

From the place where this troop be~ 
gan their journey, to that which they 
expected -would reward them for all 
their toils, the distance was no more 
than sixty. miles. But ‘they had so 
many steep mountains to ascend, so 
many large rivers to cross, such deep 
morasses to traverse, such thick forests 
to penetrate, and so many fierce tribes 
to disperse, that it was not till after a 
march of twenty-five days, though they 
had been long inured to privations, 
dangers, and fatigues, that these ad- 
venturers arrived at the place of their 
expectations. On reaching the sum- 
mit of a hill, from which his guide 
assured Balboa that the ocean might 
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be scen, he ordered his men to halt. 
He then ascended an eminence, and 
beheld with an amazement which no 
language can describe, the waters of 
the Pacific ocean spread before him, 
and apparently stretching into latitudes 
and longitudes, of which even imagi- 
nation was unable to measure the ex- 
tent. On surveying the shores, he 
perceived immeasurable territories, 
which no European foot had ever trod- 
den, and ever which no European eye 
had ever wandered ; peopled by na- 
tions, of whose names he had never 
heard, with: whose manners he was 
totally unacquainted, but with whose 
wealth fancy had already enriched him. 
Having thus feasted his eyes and ima- 
gination, he ordered his followers to 
advance, to behold the magnificent 
spectacle.. The cross was then imme- 
diately planted, and the name of Fer- 
dinand inscribed upon the bark of 
some trees. This being done, they 
descended the mountain, when Balboa, 
fully armed, marched into the water, 
and, stretching his sword over the 
waves, exclaimed; ‘ Spectators of 
both hemispheres, I call you to witness 
that I take possession of this part of 
the universe, for the crown of Castile. 
My sword shall defend what my arm 
has given to it.” 

How ridiculous soever in the eyes 
of common sense, and insulting to 
justice, these ceremonies may now 
appear, they.were thought, in these 
days of darkness, of sufficient import- 
ance, in the opinion of Europe, to con- 
fer a title to the dominion of all the 
countries in the New World, where- 
ever the nations could introduce their 
power, and stain their march with 
blood, - Relying on the justice of this 
detestable principle, Balboa proceeded 
to exact from the neighbéuring people 
a tribute in pearls, gold, and provi- 
sions, to enable him and his banditti 
to return, to concert measures for their 
destruction. Of the country through 
which they passed, they had examined 
only a small part; but every testimony 
united in confirming the reports re- 
specting the riches of the empire whicli 
was called Peru. Under these im- 
pressions, the miscreants who now 
meditated the conquest of it, urged 
their way towards Darien, to collect 
forces, and arrange their plans for this 
arduous enterprise. The difficulties 
which they had encountered as they 
advanced, induced them to return by 





another route; but in this the.obstacles 
were still more.-numerous, and more* 
formidable. The hardships which- 
they endured were: almost incredible. 
Many fell during the journey, and 
those who survived were better quali- 
fied to enter a hospital, than to ander- 
take the subjugation of an empire. : 

Balboa, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, fully expected that he should. 
be employed to conduct this great de- 
sign; and no man -could advance su- 
perior claims on the ground of justice,- 
or of personal qualifications, His 
companions had placed in. him.the ut- 
most confidence ;/apd he had thrown 
into the public coffers more treasure 
than any other adventurer. In the 
public opinion, the discovery he had 
made, placed him on a level with Co-' 
lumbus; and the event proved, .that 
similar disasters awaited him, which 
finally. terminated in a more ignomi- 
nious fate. By-an instance of that in- 
justice. and ingratitude so common in: 
courts; where mcrit cannot prevail 
against power,—where a great com- 
mander is superseded. in the midst of 
his triumphs ‘by a contemptible rival, 
—where a dissipating and rapacious 
favourite displaces an economical mi- 
nister of finance,—where the general 
good, and services done, are equally 
forgotten,—and where revolutions in 
the great officers of state become ob- 
jects of mirth and pleasantry, Pedra- 
rias was chosen in his stead. 

The new commander, as cruel as he 
was jealous, contrived on a false pre- 
tence to throw Balboa into a dungeon. 
He then ordered him to take his trial ; 
and practised arts which humanity 
shudders to relate, to have him pro- 
nounced guilty. His judges, influ- 
enced more by the entreaties and 
threats of his rival, than by their own 
convictions complied with his wishes, 
but recommended him in the strongest 
terms to mercy. This, however, was 
in vain. He was publicly executed by 
orders of the tyrant; who, conscious 
of his own inability to execute what 
he had undertaken, dreaded the scru- 
tiny of the man whom. he had sup-~ 
planted. Being now delivered from 
all restraint, he gave himself up_ to 
every species of préfligacy, which 
eae ae devise, S t y: 
practise. His supporters, by his or- 
ders, or with his consent, pillaged and 
massacred the tribes whom Balboa 
had conciliated, and on whose assist- 
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ance. he relied for the execution of 
his plans. These villanies created 
new obstacles, which Pedrarias was 
unable to surmount; and it was not 
until he had desolated 300 leagues of 
country, and murdered without dis- 
tinction all the inhabitants who fell 
into his hands, that he was able to 
transfer the colony from St. Mary’s on 
the borders of the Pacific ocean, to a 

ace that had received the name of 

anama. This was done in the year 
1518. 

From this period, some years passed 
away, before any steps were taken to 
accomplish the great and important 
purposes for which the expedition was 
destined. Murder and rapine had 
marked the footsteps of Pedrarias ; 
and he is chiefly known to posterity 
by the memorable circumstances of 
having massacred the Indians, deso- 
lated their country, and deprived Bal- 
boa of his life. In this state the expe- 
dition languished, until three men of 
obscure birth started into public no- 
tice, who undertook at their own ex- 
pense to subvert an empire which had 
eee in glory for many ages. 

Francis Pizarro, who is the most 
known among them, was the natural 
son of a gentleman of Estramadura. 
His education had been so neglected, 
that he could not read. The tending 
of flocks, which had been his first em- 
ployment, not being suitable to his 

character, he abandoned a shepherd’s 

life, and embarked for the New World, 
of which the most romantic tales were 
always kept in circulation. His ava- 
rice and his ambition inspired him 
with inconceivable activity. He join- 
ed in every expedition, and so signal- 
ized himself in most of them, that he 
acquired in his various situations such 
knowledge of men and things, as is 

msably necessary to advance- 


indispe 
ment; but especially to those, who, by | four ho 


their birth and obscure fortune, have 
to contend with every difficulty. The 
use he had hitherto made of his natu- 
ral and “ines abilities, persuaded 
him that nothing was above his talents; 
- under this impression, he formed 


courage had been often tried. He 
had ever been found rate, pa- 
tient, and indefatigabic, in camps. 





in which he had grownold. In this 
school he had acquired a frankness 
which is more frequently learnt here 
than in other situations; as well as 
that obduracy and cruelty, which are 
but too common, and in the knowledge 
of which it was soon found that they 
had made a fatal proficiency. 

The fortunes of these two men, 
though considerable, being found in- 
sufficient for the conquest they medi- 
tated, they communicated their inten- 
tion to Fernando de Luques, from 
whose character they anticipated a 
cordial co-operation; and they were 
not deceived. Luques was a merce- 
nary priest, who had amassed prodi- 
gious wealth, by all the methods Thich 
superstition renders easy to his pro- 
fession, and by some means peculiar 
to the age in which he lived. 

As the basis of their association, 
these confederates agreed, that each 
should embark the whole of his pre- 
perty in this enterprise;—that the 
wealth acquired should be equally 
shared;—and that they should re- 
ciprocally observe an inviolable se- 
crecy. The parts which each was to 
take, were distributed as the good of 
the common cause required. Pizarro 
was to have the command; Almagro 
was to conduct the succours; and 
Luques was to manage the means. 
This plan of ambition, avarice, and 
rapaciousness, was completed by fana- 
ticism. Luques officiating as a priest, 
consecrated a host, part of which he 
ate, and the rest he divided between 
his. associates, each swearing by the 
sacrament which they had polluted, 
that they would not spare the blood of 
their fellow-creatures. 

The expedition, commencing under 
these horrid auspices, towards the 
middle of November, 1524, and con-~- 
sisting of no more than 112 men and 
rse, was exposed to disasters 
which none of the adventurers had an- 
ticipated. The weather proved so 
unfavourable, that Pizarro was but 
seldom able to land; and in the few 
places where it was ‘possible for him 
to get on shore, he met with i 
but ‘plains deluged with water, impe- 
netrable forests, and savages who 
would have no connection with him. 


, | Almagro, who brought him a rein- 


forcement of seventy 


men, had not 
met with more promisi 


adventures. 


In a severe conflict, which he had been 
compelled to sustain with a body of 
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Indians, he had lost an eye; and the 
frowning elements seemed to indicate 
the displeasure of the Almighty. 
Through these various calamities, 
nearly one half of the Spaniards pe- 
rished; and such as survived, the 
climate threatened with an early grave. 
The condition of these miserable ad- 
venturers becoming known to Los 
Rios, who had succeeded Pedrarias in 
the government, induced him to send 
an order, out of mere compassion to 
the perishing remmant, directing them 
to return immediately to the colony. 
In making this attempt, they found 
their fortune more adverse than on 
former occasions, being compelled to 
pass six months in the little island of 
Gorgon, a spot more unhealthy than 
any they had hitherto visited. Their 
destiny, however, after some; time, 
grew milder, and their courage reviv- 
ed with the prospects, which a more 
favourable aspect of things inspired. 
Ina small vessel which had been sent 
to furnish them with relief, they de- 
termined to embark, and, feeble as 
they were, to pursue their voyage. 
This they did; and, after some time, 
they landed near Tumbez, a large vil- 
lage of the empire which they intend- 
ed to invade. From this place, where 
every thing scemed to bear the marks 
of civilization, Pizarro returned to 
Panama, where he arrived at the end 
of the year 1527, taking with him some 
gold dust, some vases of that precious 
metal, a few other valuable articles, 
and three Peruvians, who were deés- 
tined sooner or later to become inter- 
preters, and to assist in the ruin of 
their country. 

Far from being discouraged by the 
misfortunes they had experienced, the 
three associates were inflated with a 
more ardent passion for treasures, now 
known to exist. But they were in 
want of soldiers and of subsistence, 
and the colony denied them these suc- 
cours. Cut off from every hope of sue- 
ceeding, by any assistance they could 
raise in the New World, Pizarro re- 
paired to Europe, to lay his ease before 
the Spanish ministry. In this expedi- 
tion he was more successful than he 
had been in his late adventures. They 
listened favourably to his representa- 
tion, and authorized him without re- 
serve to levy troops, and to purchase 
provisions, and added to this indefi- 
nite liberty every favour that drew 
nothing from the treasury. 





reception, the associates, by 
their means, could only equip three 
small vessels; on board of which they 
put one hundred and forty-one infantry, 
and thirty horse. This was but a con- 
temptible force, when compared with 
the conquest of an empire, which they 
had in contemplation. But in the 
New World, the Spaniards expected 
every thing from their courage, their 
discipline, and their arms; and under 
this impression Pizarro did not hesi- 
tate to embark, with his diminutive 
force, for the conquest of Peru, in the 
month of February, 1531. The know- 
ledge he had acquired of the seas he 
was to navigate, taught him to avoid 
the calamities which had rendered his 
former expedition abortive; and he 
met with no other misfortune in this, 
than that of being obliged, by contrary 
winds, to land nearly one hundred 
leagues from the harbour ia which he 
had intended to disembark: This cir- 
cumstance occasioned a considerable 
delay, although their travelling by 
land furnished them with an opporta- 
nity of examining the country, and of 
making themselves acquainted with 
the dispositions of the Indians, of 
which knowledge they stood much in 
need. In travelling to the great object 
of their wishes, they rere ee the coast ; 
but this, from its rregulariti ies, was 
found an exceedingly difficult task. 
From the natives whom they disco- 
vered on their march, they extorted 
provisions, and then plundered every 
article of gold which they possessed ; 
thus giving themselves up to that spirit 
of rapine and cruelty, which distin- 
guished the manners of those bar- 
barous times. The island of 
which protected the road to Tumbez, 
though vigorously defended by the 
Indians, was taken by storm ; and the 
Spanish troops entered the village with 
all the triumphs of victory, where dis- 
orders of every kind detained them 
nearly three months. The arrival, 
however, of two reinforcements, that 
came from Nicaragua, afforded them 
some consolation for the anxiety which 
their delay had occasioned. These 
reinforcements, indeed, consisted only 
of thirty men each, but they were eom- 
manded by officers who had acquired 
a brilliant reputation. ‘The Spaniards 
were not disturbed in their first :con- 
quests, and we must now mention the 
occasion of it. 
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The empire of Peru, which. like 
many other dominions, was originally 
of small dimensions, had been succes- 
sively enlarged. It had in particular 
received a considerable aggrandize- 
ment from the eleventh emperor, 
Hayma Capac, who had possessed 
himself by force of the vast territory 
of Quito, and who, to conciliate the 
people as much as possible, had mar- 
ried the sole heiress of the dethroned 
monarch. From this union, which 
was reprobated by the laws, and dis- 
countenanced by public opinion, 
Atabalipa was born; who, on the 
death of his father, claimed the inherit- 
ance of his mother. This succession 
was contested by his brother Huscan, 
who was born of another bed, which 
had no stain upon it. These power- 
ful interests induced the competitors 
to take up arms. One of them had 
the people in his favour, and the sanc- 
tion of immemorial custom; but the 
other had previously secured the best 
troops. The one who had the troops 
on his side was \victorious ; and put- 
ting his: rival in chains, he became 
more powerful than he had expected. 

These commotions, which for the 
first time agitated Peru, had not en- 
tirely subsided, when the Spaniards 
appeared. In the confusion in which 
the whole kingdom was then involved, 
no one thought of viewing the Spa- 
niards with any other eyes, than those 
of curiosity, contempt, or admiration. 
They therefore pursued their march 
without any obstruction, and reach- 
ed Caxamalca in safety. Atabalipa, 
whom some particular circumstances 
had conducted into the neighbourhood 
of this imperial palace, immediately 
sent the strangers some fruit, corn, 
emeralds, and some vases of silver and 
gold. He did not, however, conceal 
from the interpreter, his desire that 
they should very shortly quit his terri- 
tories ; but intimated that he would on 
the following morning pay their chief 
a visit, to concert with him the neces- 
sary measures for their speedy retreat. 

The intelligence which the messen- 
ger communicated to Pizarro was of 
too much importance to be neglected ; 
but treachery was necessary to supply 
the deficiencies of power. Pizarro 


professed to make every preparation 
for the reception of the emperor; 
while in reality he was making 
arrangements for an engagement, 
upon the issue of which the fate of the 





expedition dependéd» The Indians, 
totally unacquainted with European 
discipline, duplicity, and arms, wit- 
nessed the movements which were 


making without the least suspicion. - 


Pizarro stationcd his cavalry in the gar- 
den of the palace, where they could not 
be seen ; the infantry took their stand 
in an ofencourt ; and the artillery was 
pointed towards the gate through which 
the emperor was to enter. 

At the time appointed, Atabalipa 
came, attended by about 15,000 men, to 
visit a banditti, who without any pro- 
vocation were meditating their destruc- 
tion. He was carried on a throne of 
gold, and gold glittered in the hands 
of his troops and attendants. His 
views of the strangers corresponded 
in dignity with the splendour of his 
appearance. “ These strangers,” said 
he, speaking to his principal officers, 
‘* are the messengers of the gods. Be 
careful of offending them.” 

The procession was now drawing 
near the palace which was occupied 
by Pizarro, when a Dominican, named 
Vincent De Valverdo, with a crucifix 
in one hand, and his breviary in the 
other, came up to the emperor, and, 
stopping him in his march, delivered a 
long speech, in which he expounded 
the Christian religion. He then press- 
ed him to embrace the form of wor-. 
ship which he recommended; and pro- 
posed to him to submit to the king of. 
Spain, to whom, he had the impudence 
to inform him, the Pope had given the 
empire of Peru. . 

The emperor, who had listened to 
this speech with much patience, re- 
plied, “‘ I am willing to be the friend. 
of the king of Spain, but not his 
vassal. The Pope must surely be a 
very extraordinary man, to give so 
liberally what does not belong to him. 
I shall not change my religion for an- 
other; and if the Christians adore a 
God that died upon a cross, I wor- 
ship the sun, who never dies.”. He 
then asked Vincent, where he had 
learned all these strange things, which 
he had related respecting God and 
creation. “In this book,” replied the 
the monk, presenting at the same time 
his breviary to the emperor. Ata- 
balipa took the book, examined it on 
all sides, and after smiling at what he 
saw, threw the breviary on the ground, 
adding, ‘ This book tells me nothing 
of all this.” Vincent then turned te 
the Spaniards, crying out: with all his 
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-death of their falling friends. 
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might,‘ Vengeance,vengeance! Chris- 
tians, do you not see how he despises 
the gospel? Kill these dogs, who 
trample under foot the laws of God.” 

The Spaniards, who had with diffi- 
culty restrained that fury, and that 
thirst of blood, with which the sight of 
gold in the hands of infidels had in- 
spired them, instantly obeyed the 
Dominican, and war was let loose in 
all its horrors. No language can de- 
scribe the impression which, in an in- 
stant, was made on the Peruvians, by 
the fire of the musquetry, the glitter- 
ing of swords, the roar ef cannon, the 
trampling of horses, and the instant 
Over- 
whelmed with confusion, they fled in 
all directions. Death followed them 
in their flight. The men were murder- 
ed, and even women and children 
were not spared; Vincent still con- 
tinuing to cry out vengeance, until the 
soldiers were tired with slaughter. 
The remaining part of this memorable 
day, was spent in drunkenness and 
debauchery. 

The emperor, now a prisoner, and 
closely guarded, felt all the horrors of 
his situation. He had discovered 
among the Spaniards an inordinate 
attachment to gold, and through this 
medium he hoped to pay his ransom, 
and obtain his liberty. To procure 
his liberation, he offered as much of 
this metal as his prison, which was 
twenty-two feet in length, and sixteen 
in breadth, would contain, piled to as 
great a height as the arm of a man 
could reach. His proposal was ac- 
cepted with much eagerness; though 
with the basest insincerity. But while 
those of his ministers, in whom he 
had the greatest confidencc, were em- 
ployed in collecting what was neces- 


‘sary to fulfil his engagements, he was 


informed, that his rival, whom we have 


-already seen in chains, had promised 


to the Spaniards three times the quan- 
tity of gold which he was about to 
\pay for his ransom, if they would rein- 
State him on the throne of his ances- 
tors. He was alarmed at this unex- 
pected negociation; and to prevent 
“it from coming to maturity, he resolv- 
ed to strangle a rival which was dan- 
gerous, though confined. 

To conceal these designs from the 
Spaniards, and to dissipate any sus- 
picion which reports might, excite in 
their minds, Atabalipa urged with 
fresh zeal the collecting of the metal 





stipulated for his ransom. Quan- 
tities were brought in from all sides, 
as fast as the distances of the 

and the confusion which existed would 
allow. The whole would have been 
completed in a little time; but the 
heaps of gold incessantly exposed to 
the eyes of-the greedy conquerors, so 
inflamed their avarice, that it was im- 
possible to delay any longer a divi- 
sion of the quantity that had been col- 
lected. A fifth part of the whole, 
which government had reserved to it- 
self, was delivered to the agents of the 
treasury. Twenty-two thousand pounds 
were then set apart for the body of 
troops Almagro had just brought up, 
and which were still upon the coasts. 
Each of Pizarro’s cavalry’ received 
£1,800, and each infantry £883. 6s. 8d. 
The general and his officers had sums 
in proportion to their ranks. 

These fortunes, the most extraordi- 
nary that have ever been recorded in 
history, did not mitigate the barbarity 
of the Spaniards, nor procure liberty 
for the emperor. Atabalipa had given 
his gold, and his name had served to 
keep the people in awe; but the mo- 
ment drew near that was to terminate 
his life, and give an additional fea- 
ture to Spanish perfidy. Vincent gave 
it as his opinion, that he was a hard- 
ened prince, like Pharaoh, and ought 
to die. Almagro was decidedly of the 
same opinion, so far as his death was 
thought necessary ; but his reason was, 
that if he should be suffered to live, 
the army of his colleague might ap- 
propriate to itself all the booty, as 
part of the emperor’s ransom. Pi- 
zarro thought he ought to die, because 
he had dared to despise him, had dis- 
covered that he was unable to read, 
and had intimated that Pizarro was not 
so well informed as some of his com- 
mon soldiers. The interpreter Phi- 
lippillo, who, on the emperor’s impri- 
sonment, had fermed a criminal con- 
nection with one of. his wives, thought 
he ought to suffer death, lest his libera- 
tion might withdraw the object of his 
sensual gratification, and thus disturb 
his pleasures. These reasons were 
deemed of. sufficient weight to render 
his death-inevitable. 

The Spaniards had the effrontery to 
bring him to a formal trial; and this 
atrocious farce was followed by those 
horrid consequences which might na- 
turally be expected from it,—the ig- 
nominious death of Atabalipa, The 
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pcm teehee pa meee 
aging these iniquitous transac- 
ns. 


i 
AN AWFUL OCCURRENCE, 


In a village not far from Lymn in 
Cheshire, lately lived a man and his 
wife, distinguished among their neigh- 
bours for the singularities of their 
respective characters. The husband 
was covetous, niggardly, avaricious in 
an extreme, and always complaining 
of poverty; he parted with money to 
purchase even the common necessaries 
of life, as though blood had been 
extracted from his heart; and nearly 
starved himself, his wife, and her 
mother, who lived with them. The 
wife was remarkably passionate ; and 
when provoked, would pour out the 
most abominable wishes and horrid 
imprecations, against the objects of 
her vengeance, particularly against her 
husband, who repaid her with bitter 
lamentations and woe, which agitated 
his whole frame, whenever any demand 
was made on his purse. Accompanied 
with vollies of oaths and curses, she 
oftentimes rejoiced in the anticipation 
of seeing him stiff, hoped that death 
wonld not call at their house when he 
was from home, and frequently wished 
his soul in hell. In this unhappy state 
they lived several years; but both the 
avarice of the one, and the passion of 
the other, grew more powerful as they 
advanced in age, so that the last twelve 
months of their lives, exhibited, what 
has not unaptly been termed, a “hell 
upon earth.” 

On the 9th of January, 1821, some 
new cause of difference arising between 
them, many angry words ensued, con- 
mected, no doubt, with the common 
aggravation of oaths and curses. This 
was carried to such height, that the 
wife expressed her resolution to leave 
the husband; and on bidding him 
farewell, she declared that she would 
never speak to him again while she 
lived. 

. Searcely had she uttered this passion- 
ate determination, before her speech 
was taken from her; and shortly after, 
she lost the use of her right side. In 
this state she continued three days, 
during which time little notice was 
taken of her, the family —s that 
it was nothing more than a fit of sal- 
lenness, of which she had previously 
given several instances. Finding, . 





however, after this time had elapsed, 
that it was probably something more 
than h could produce, they sent 
for a doctor, who, on his arrival, 
informed them that he feared his assist- 
ance was called in too late. He never- 
theless advised the husband to pur- 
chase a pint of brandy, and to get her 
to swallow a large quantity. The hus- 
band, on hearing this, objected, on 
account of the expense; intimating 
that half a pint would be sufficient, 
and this was actually procured, but 
not until he had repeatedly declared 
that he had no money, and had in vain 
solicited the landlady to give him credit 
for the amount. This circumstance 
had such an effect upon him, that on 
carrying home the brandy, he retired 
into the barn, and, putting a cord round 
his neck, terminated his miserable 
existente. The day after he was 
buried, the wretched woman, who had 
never ken after her. resolution, 
brea’ her last, amidst the: most 
excruciating sufferings, but apparently 
destitute of all recollection. 

On examining the clothes of the 
unhappy man, after he was cut down, 
they found in the pocket of his small 
elothes, six notes, and twenty shillings 
in silver; and the day on which his 
wife expired, they discovered twelve 
notes concealed in the inside of his old 
waistceat. The house was then exa- 
mined; and ninety guineas in gold 
were brought to light, wrapped up in 

obably twenty parcels. Some were 
in old rags, others tied up in paper, 
and part inte an old box. among 
shavings, and other lumber. This 
wretch has left behind him upwards of 
a thousand pounds in money, hechte 
an estate that lets for nearly forty 
pounds per annum, which property, 
as he had no children, is gone among 
his relations, to be, we hope, the instrua- 
ment of new virtues, and not of addi- 
tional crimes. We can scarcely anti- 

cipate any thing more awful than the 
thought of two such spirits meeting so 
suddenly in another world. 


em 


ON THE VIRTUES OF SAVAGE LIFE}; 
WITH SOME ANECDOTES. 


In the consciousness of our own supe- 
riority, and in the pride of our own 
wisdom, we are.but too apt to under- 

value the character of that portion of 
our fellow-creatures, to whom the be- 
nefits of civilization have not been ex- 
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tended. This exclusive persuasion of most rejoicing serenity, with which the 
our own perfection is in the com- Indian weloomes the approach of his 


mon fault of humanity :—one nation 
considers the rest of the world as bar- 
barians; those who are devoted to 
one sect, imagine its votaries alone are 
favoured of heaven ; and the followers 
of a party would represent all who dif- 
fer from them in theory, or in practice, 
as inimical to the safety and constitu- 
tion of their country. 

In forming an opinion of those who 
differ from us, we seldom take into 
consideration the many points of resem- 
blance which exist between ourselves 
and them; we allow them vices of 
their own, but we are unwilling to 
make them participators in our virtues, 
In no instance does this prejadice 
exert itself mote actively than in the 
view which is commonly taken of the 
condition of savage life; a name which 
we seem to have bestowed in order to 
check any admiration of those unfor- 
tunate beings to whom the light and 
the blessings of civilization have 
been denied. 

The tales of massacre and devas- 
tation, and of the ungoverned excesses 
of savage tribes, which the recitals of 
travellers contain, afford but too full a 
proof that vice and ion exert a 
most powerful sway over uncultivated 
minds. The history of polished nations, 
however, furnishes a similar picture; 
and the errors of the latter are the more 
disgraceful, for they fer darkness 
when they might in light. It 
would be a disgusting task to compare 
the: wickedness of men, and we turn 
with pleasure to the contemplation of 
their virtues; and these, even though 
they’ should’ be light in the balance, 
when. weighed against the vices and 
errors’ of our uncultivated fellow- 
ereatures, may yet afford some ré- 
deeming features in what is usually 
considered only a‘ picture of cruelty 
and of blood. Cruelty is indeed 
the at’ vice of savage’ nations. 
With minds which are‘ for the most 
part only capable of being affected 
through the medium of the senses, the 
means of their punishment and re 
is the keenness of bodily suffering. 

The weakness and the protected ten- 
derness o~ civilized man would sink at 
ence under the sev of such ; 
but in the spirit ore wabendiine of 
v there is'a re-action which dé- 

ves the blow of half its force: The 
constancy, the proud firmness, the al- 

No. 25,—Vo. III, 


tormentors, shew how little effect tor- 
tures have on a mind which is superior 
to bodily anguish. 

The contempt, nay, even the 


affront of and death, which 
these daring spirits d , is a mar- 
vel to the effeminacy of those who live 


andér the protection of well-regulated 
laws. The instances of this hardihood 
are so numerous and so well known, 
that it may seem superfluous to relate 
any of them here, except such as are 
either singular or new. 

The speech of Logan, an Indian 
much attached to the , but 
whose family had been murdered in 
cold blood by Col. Cnesap, is a fine 
burst of savage sentiment. In a war 
which ensued after the murder, Logan 
had taken his full revenge. “ There 
runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any livirig oreature.—This 
called on me forrevenge,—I have fought 
for it,—I have killed many,—I have 
fully glutted my vengeance for my 
country,—I rejoice at the beams of 
peace, but do not harbour @ thought 
that mine is the joy of fear ;—Logan 
never felt fear,—he will not turn om 
his heel to save his life ;—who is there 
to mourn. for’ ? not one !—(Jef- 
Serson’s Notes on Virginia.) There isa 
fine poetical adaptation of this senti- 
ment in Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyo~ 
ming.- 

The constancy of civilized bravery 
often fails before the test of ant Indian 
ordeal. The courage of their prison 
ers is sometimes put to the proof, by 

them to run the gauntlet 
through a file of armed eneuties, men; 
women, and children, or else to suffer 
the severest punishments, or perhaps 
even death. 


en : 

Three American prisoners were one 
day brought’ in’ by fourtéén ‘warriors 
from the ‘garrison of Fort Mc. Intosir: 
as soon as they passed’ the Sandusky 
river, they were told by the captain of 
the party to run, as fast as they could 
to a painted! post, which was shewn te 
them ; the youngest of the three, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, immediately 
started fér it, and réached it, fortu- 
nately; without a blow; the second 
ing himself; he’ also ran’ as fast as ‘he 
could, and likewise reached the post 
unhurt; but the third, terrified af be- 





— so many men, women; ant 
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ehildren with weapons in their hands 
ready to strike him, kept begging the 
captain to spare his life; saying, he 
was a mason, and would build him a 
fine stone house, or do any work for 
him he pleased. ‘‘ Run for your life,” 
eried the chief, ‘‘ and don’t talk now 
of building houses.” .The poor fellow 
still insisted ; but the Indian, fearing 
the consequences, turned his back 
upon him, and would hear him no 
longer. The mason then began to 
run ; but received so many blows, that 
he had nearly fallen, which would 
have decided his fate. He, however, 
reached the goal, amid the scoflings 
of the Indians, while his companions 
were applauded as men of courage and 
resolution. 

The natural virtues, as they may 

be called, of affection to those related 
to us by blood, and charity to the dis- 
tressed, are often found very strong in 
the breast of the American Indians. 
- The following anecdote, from Ellis’s 
Voyage to Hudson’s Bay,. displays an 
affectionate courage, which has been 
seldom equalled. Two small canoes 
were passing Hayes’ river; when they 
had reached the middle, one of them, 
which was made of the bark of the 
beech-tree, sunk, in which was an In- 
dian, his wife, and child. The other 
eanoe being small, and incapable of 
receiving more than one of the pa- 
rents and the child, produced a most 
extraordinary contest between the man 
and: his wife. It was not, that either 
was not willing to perish to save the 
other; but the difficulty lay in deter- 
mining which would. be the greatest 
loss to the child.. The man used many 
argaments to prove it more reasonable 
that he should be drowned than the wo- 
man. She, on the contrary, alleged, 
that it was more for the advantage of 
the child that she should perish, be- 
cause he, as aman, was better able 
to hunt, and consequently to vide 
for its sustenance. The little time 
that was still remaining was spent in 
mutual expressions of kindness. The 
woman, loosening her hold of the 
canoe, sunk, and the man and his child 
arrived in safety on shore. 

The Indian women are extremely 
attached to their young children ; and 
if they die, they lament their loss in 
the most affecting manner; even after 
their death, for months they visit their 
little graves, and shed over them some 
very bitter tears, 


The treatment of women among 
savage tribes, is generally considered 
very harsh and severe. In many in- 
stances, however, they display a 
strength of affection which would sur- 
prise an European husband. During 
a famine, a sick Indian woman ex- 
pressed a great desire for a mess of 
Indian corn. Her husband having 
heard that a trader in lower Sandusky 
had a little, set off on horseback for that 
place, a hundred miles distant, and 
returned with as much as filled the 
crown of his hat, for which he gave 
his horse in exchange, and came homie 
- foot, bringing his saddle back with 

im, 

The following proposal of marriage, 
made by a young Indian to the father 
of his bride, gives us a high notion of 
the poetical gallantry with which the 
woods of the untutored savage abound: 
‘“* Father! I love your daughter,—will 
you give her to me, that the small roots 
of her heart may intertwine with mine, 
so that the strongest wind that blows 
shall never separate them?”—Ellis’s 
Voyage to Hudson’s Bay. 

The mode in which the American 
Indians educate their children, is in 
many respects praise-worthy. They 
are taught to put the highest value on 
the praises of their parents ; and the 
word good has almost a magical effect 
when applied to them. If a child 
carry a dish of victuals to an aged 
person, all who are in the house will 
join in calling him a good child. They 
will ask whose child he is; and on 
being told, will exclaim, What! has 
the tortoise or the great bear so good 
a child ? 

How seldom will a man devote his 
life, even to preserve that.of a friend ! 
The, story of Damon and, Pythias has 
excited the sympathy and admiration 
of mankind for ages; but the following 
anecdote, the truth of which is well 
attested, surpasses it in magnanimity. 

During a tremendous hurricane, a 
vessel, unable to outlive the violence 
of the gale, foundered. An English- 
man, who was one of the passengers, 
endeavoured to save himself by cling- 
ing to a plank, which was only just 
buoyant enough to support him. In 
this perilous condition, an athletic 
black man, who had cast himself into 
the sea, swam towards him, as if to 
seize the plank. The Englishman, 
conscious that such an attempt would 





be his destruction, vehemently be- 
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sought him to desist. The negro he- 
sitated a moment, then tarned away, 
ceased his useless struggles, and sunk. 
The white man was saved, and, it is 
needless to add, was ever afterwards 
the warmest advocate of the rights 
and liberties of our black brethren. 

The sense of justice is often very 
strong in uncultivated minds. The 
artifices of law, which so often clash 
with justice, are not found amongst 
savage nations. An Indian of a plain 
understanding, would be surprised at 
the dispute which arose on the ques- 
tion, whether a tobacco-pipe was a 
drawn weapon; yet this very question 
was the subject of a serious argument 
in the construction of the statute of 
stabbing, 1 Jac. 1. That they are not, 
however, ignorant of the essential prin- 
ciples of justice, the following anec- 
dotes may prove:— 

A hunter went out to kill a bear, 
some of those animals having been 
seen in the neighbourhood. In an ob- 
scure part of the wood, he saw at a 
distance something black moving, 
which he took for a bear, the whole 
ef the animal not being visible. He 
fired, and found he had shot a black 
horse. Having discovered his mis- 
take, he informed the owner of what 
had happened, expressing at the same 
time his regret that he was not pos- 
sessed of a horse, with whieh he could 
replace the one he had shot. ** What!” 
said the Indian whose horse had been 
killed, “‘ do you think I would accept 
ef a horse from you, even if you had 
ene, after you have satisfied me that 
you killed mine by accident ‘—No, in- 
deed, for the same misfortune might 
also happen to me.” 

To those who have studied the Eng- 
lish law, the following learned argu- 
ment of an Indian jurisconsult will be 
very entertaining, from the many points 
of resemblance which may be remark- 
ed. The case was stated thus:—Two 
Indians with a large canoe going down 
the Muskingum river to a certain dis- 
tance, were accosted by others going 
by land to the same place, who re- 
quested them to take their heavy ar- 
ticles, as kettles, axes, hoes, &c. into 
their canoe; which they freely did, 
but unfortunately were shipwrecked 
at the rocks of White Eyes Falls, 
where the whole cargo was lost, but 
the men saved themselves by swim- 
ming to the shore. The question was 
put, and fully discussed, whether those 





men, with the canoe, who had taken 
charge of the property of the others, 
and by their neglect lost the whole,’ 
were not liable to pay the loss? I€ 
was decided in the negative, on the 
following nds: ist, That the 
canoe men taken the articles on 
board, with the pleasing hope that 
they would thereby oblige their fellow’ 
men, and did not ex any recom- 
pense for that service. 2d, That al- 
though they might have avoided the 
danger and the loss by unloading the 
canoe at the head of the fall, and-car- 
rying the cargo by‘ land below it, 
(which was but a short distance,) as’ 
was customary when the river was not 
in a proper state to run through, yet 
that, had those who travelled by land: 
been in the place of those in the canoe, 
they might, like them, have attempted 
to run through, as is sometimes done 


‘with success, and lost, like’ them, the 


cargo. 3d, the canoe men hay- 
ing had all their own propérfy on 
board, which was all lost at the same’ 
time, and was equally valuable to 
them, it was clear that they had ex- 
pected to run safely through, and 
could not intentionally or designedly 
have brought upon themselves the 
misfortune which had happened, and 
therefore the circumstance must be 
ascribed entirely to accident. From’ 
the clearness of the arguments, we 
should almost be tempted to believe, 
that these dusky gentlemen of the long 
robe had consulted Sir William Jones’s 
excellent treatise on the law of Bail- 
ments. 

For a more detailed character of the 
Indian tribes, our readers may consult 
the account of the Indian nations, con- 
tained in the transactions of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Seciety, from 
which several of the foregoing anec- 
dotes are taken. 

It would be impossible in this place 
to cite the many travellers, whose 
works bear testimony to the virtues 
and warm-heartedness of many sa- 
vage nations. The eulogium of the 
unfortunate Mungo Park, on the wo- 
men of Africa, can never be forgotten 
by any one who has once read it; and 


in the es of Le Vaillant, the de- 
spised Hottentots appear in a very 
amiable light. Barrow also bears 


witness to the virtues of this people. 
According to him, they are mild and 
quiet; perfectly harmless, honest, and 
faithful ; and though extremely phleg- 
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strong attachments. Hottentot 
would share his last morsel with his 
companions. They have little of that 


possess. agcused 
which they are guilty, they ——- 
the truth. They seldom quarrel 


face of Senses, if Ted on by their supe- 
suffer pain with patience. 
They - y no means deficient in 


“> all, perhaps the noblest part 
of the savage ter ig that energy 
endurance of mind which never 

in danger, orin death, It is this 
great weapon, the “ equal to all woes,” 
which nature has given us to combat 
evils rj our being, and which is 
of the sublime virtues of pa- 

rtitude. On this prin- 
awful subliwity of cha- 

) the Greek fabulista threw 


sate i of Lord em ben 
spirit through every every: 
degree almost impious :—- 


There is also a fine specimen of the 
eharacter ofthe 
ball of th 
mages A a 





ving ti he 

sprung off for How rock, four or 

five miles, dlgtant, * they intercepted | effec 
omewards, 

was so extre and. skilful with 


gun, pat e Nee of them in 


to ee ry 


They. car- 


f| much greater semen than if 


q 


Gs ’s Travela. A party of | him 

he tte gone ia make max 

- ' ies | soupd sleep. 
ig os 7 the woods, the for- 


i] 


fore hin wre able | best 
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ried ‘him to their country in sad tri- 
; yet though he had filled them 
grief and shame for the loss of so 
many of their kindred, their love of 
martial virtue induecd them to treat 
him, during their long journey, with 
he had 
acted the part of a coward. The 
women and children, as he 
through the towns, beat and whipped 
him severely, according to their usual 
custom on such occasions, and at last 
he was condemned to die by the fiery 
torture. It might be thought that the 
sufferings which he had by this time 
experienced, (scantily fed, and lodged 
on the bare ground, and exposed to all 
the changes of the atmosphere, with 
his arms and legs extended in a pair 
of rough stoeks,) would have affected 
his bodily powers, and have worn his 
spirit to a state of imbecility, This, 
however, was not the case; for when 
he was unpinioned, and, surrounded 
by his numerous enemies, led to the 
place of execution, which lay near a 
river, he suddenly dashed down those. 
that stood next him, plunged into the 
water, and, swimming beneath the “a 
face like an otter, rising 
to take breath, reached the pote 
shore. — now ascended the steep 
bank, and turning round towards his 
enemies, who were pursuing him like 
rate junds, and in the midst of the 
which. had been flying around 
him from the time he plunged into the 
river, he made a ludicrous si 


? 


gre “ > eager ae —_ 
as to run, by the midnight Y, 
a distance which his eager enemies. 
were RoR til he happily dlecoverea. 
he till he happily 

five. who were ing 
im; and he concealed himself a little. 


| way off their camp, till they fell into a 
Every cizxcumstance of 
Sietlaninaplen’d bins vith hevaien, 

le was naked, torn, and hungry, and 
‘his enraged enemies had at length 
|overtaken him. Resolution, a conve- 
—_ t, and sudden oe would 
object of al} his wishes and. 


He. oe He accordingly crept towards. 
‘them, and, seizing a tomahawk, killed 
all five, and, clothing himself, took the 
gun, some provisions and ammu- 
nition, and commenced a running 
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march. He set off with a light heart, 
and did net sleep for several succes- 
sive nights, except when he reclined, 
as usual, a little before day, with his 
back against a tree. As if it were by 
instinct, when he _ oy | = 
from his pursuers, retur 

very place where he had been led to 
the torture, and where he had killed 
seven of his enemies. He digged them 
up, burned their bodies, and returned 
home in triumph. Some of the tribe, 
on the evening of the second day, ar- 
rived at the spot where their brothers 
had suffered ; and, concluding that their 
single enemy, who had, unarmed, per- 
formed such surprising feats, was now 
well provided with instruments of de- 
fence, and believing him to possess su- 
pernatural powers, they abandoned 
the pursuit, and retarned home. 

A singular scene occurred between 
the falls of the Ohio and the river 
Wabash. A young white man, who 
had been, when a boy, taken prisoner 
by a tribe of the Wabash Indians, by 
whom he was brought up, and had im- 
bibed all their notions, had so wound- 
ed a large bear, that he could not move 
from the spot; and the animal eried 

iteously. The young man went up to 
him, and with seeming great eagerness 
addressed him in the Wabash lan- 
guage, now and then giving him a 
slight stroke on the nose with his ramy 
He was asked what he had been 
saying to this bear? I have, said he, 
“ upbraided him for aeting the part of 
a coward; I told him that he knew the 
fortune of war, that one or the other of 













us must n; that it was his 
“~ 7 , and he ought to 
lie like ‘© a hero, and not 
like an +; and if the case 


, and F had fallen 
erat my enemy, I would 
Sh nig my nation as he 

Id have died with firmmess 
and courage, as becomes a trae war- 


rior.” 
. + We think Sir Henry Torrens could 

not «io better than to make this anec- 
dote the ordér of the day, and cause 
it to be read.at the head of every 
regiment. ~ * . 
a 


On the Influence of Example. 


Mr. Epiror, a 
Sin,—That the fature character of chil- 
dren is often determined by the princi- 


ples which have been communicated to 
them in their earliest years, and by the 
conduct of their _ or guardians, 
is a truth which | think none will 6 
In all probability, therefore, the chi 
who - Be oe in the _ 
les of religion at an i o 
bas been Caught to fear God and 
keep his commandments, and who has 
been strictly prohibited from associat- 
ing with persons who are addicted to 
swearing, or vicious actions, under the 
penalty of severe punishment, will, 
when he arrives at the years of matu- 
rity, become a blessing to the country 
in which he dwells, a useful member of 
society, and a bright ornament to the 
Christian church. But, on the con- 
trary, the child who has not been early 
taught the truths of Christianity; who 
has not been told that there is a God; 
who, though invisible, is, nevertheless, 
an a of his rr. “cantons re- 
r e righteous, a 
in his Hi blessings, while he fab. 
hor the wicked; and despises all their 
actions; ahd who, in short, has been 
left to wander hither and thither, 
without any to take charge of him, to 
correct him ‘when he does evil, te com- 
mend him when he does , and to 
.encourage him in the practice of virtue ; 
will, na doubt, be characterised, in ma- 
turer — by all manner of wiekedness - 
and, t we will be viewed by the 
ious good, as-an object of 
commiseration. Hence the indis- 
pensable necessity of an early religious 
education, a becoming behaviour 


nd 4 
th. 
But the i of example has also 
a very powerful effect upon persons ir 
every period of life. In youth, I pre- 
sume, it operates most strongly, and 
gives rise te the best or the worst con- 
sequences. Men are naturally di 
to imitate the example, and to fellow 
the practice, of one another. ‘The man, 
therefore, who manifests a very facon- 
sistent character, who leads a life of 
debauchery and lewdness, and wha 
egies Swete f ee 
6s 0 or religion, w 
my a di te the country in which 
he resides, may be tlie cause of much 
evil, by lea others from the 
hs of righteousness, and thus 
ing them to future misery; while he, 
on the contrary, who maintains a 
nified and respectable character, a cha- 
racter formed by every amiable and vir- 





taous principle, will, by the sweetness’ 
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of his temper, the delicacy and refine- 
ment of his manners, and his concilia- 
tory and winning affections, draw mul- 
titudes from the practice of vice, to the 
more ennobling 4nd advantageous prac- 
tice of virtue and goodness. 

Nor is the influence of example with- 
out effect in riper years. e child 
who has been brought up to the love of 
pleasure and pernicious enjoyments, is 
often restrained, in a more advanced 
period of life, in his wicked course, by 
the good example of others. Formerly 
he derived all his enjoyment from asso- 
ciating with idle and profane company, 
indulging in all the sinful gratifications 
of a corrupted nature; but now, since 
he has beheld the happiness to be de- 
rived from uprightness of conduct and 
regularity of life, he has been induced 
to renounce all the former amusements 
which afforded him delight, and to 
turn to those more exalted and rational 
employments, which communicate to 
the mind more satisfactory and perma- 
nent felicity. 

Even at the greatest period of human 
life, example has a very powerful effect. 
The aged man bending under the weight 
of advanced years, upon the very verge 
of another world, who has all his life- 
time lived in open rebellion against the 
laws of the Divine government, has 
even been seen renouncing his former 
ways, and turning to the paths of holi- 
ness ; and this has been effected by the 
example and advice of a more respect- 
able and worthy character. Thus, then, 
at all times, example — very 
strongly over the minds of men. 

But l-am very far from ascribing this 
change of character to the influence of 
example alone. God works by means ; 
and it is his province to change and 
soften the heart, and to turn the sinner 
from the ways of iniquity to the paths 
of righteousness; and, in doing this, 
he generally uses means or agents; 
and they, indeed, are highly honoured 
whom he employs as instruments for 
this purpose. 
Hitherto I have been speaking of the 


. effects produced by the influence of 


example exhibited in general—by man- 
kind at large; but I shall more parti- 
cularly attempt to state some of those 
which are effected by the conduct and 
example of the Ministers of Religion. 
Now, these men occupy the most im- 
portant stations in society; they are 
set up, as it were, as models for imita- 
tion; and accordjng to the manner jn 





which they act, depends, in a great 
measure, the character of those with 
whom they are more immediately con- 
nected. This consideration, therefore, 
ought to make a deep impression upon 
their minds; nor, indeed, should it be 
ever absent from them; fér, if the cha- 
racter, and consequently the happiness 
or misery, of mankind, depends upon 
the conduct or the example which they 
manifest, surely, then, it becomes them 
at all times, and in all circumstances, 
to fashion their lives, not according to 
the maxims and prevailing customs of 
the country of which they are inhabit- 
ants, but according to the doctrines 
which they preach—according to the 
truths of the Bible; and although 
this, unquestionably, should be the 
case, yet it is a lamentable truth, that 
many of the Ministers of Religion 
live and act in direct opposition to 
the precepts which they inculcate, as 
being necessary to regulate the lives 
and actions of men, thus manifesting 
the grossest inconsistency: while there 
are not a few, of quite a different 
description, who conform their lives 
agreeably to what they advance from 
the pulpit, and who, therefore, may 
be well denominated, “ the lights of 
the world.” 

The former class of Ministers open a 
door to every species of vice and immo- 
rality; in = of diminishing the evils 
of human life, they actually perpetuate 
and increase these evils, by the encou- 
ragement which they afford to licen- 
tiousness and vice. The profligate, 
who delight in drunkenness, and theft, 
and malice, and, in short, im gratifying 
the lusts of the flesh, derive fresh encou- 
ragement to persevere in their evil ha- 
bits, when they behold the men, indulg- 
ing in these oe — ruinous ee 
who should © es every 
moral excellence; and hence, it is no 
difficult thing to account for the vice 
and immorality which are so prevalent 
in the land, and which, like an infec-, 
tious distemper, carry along with them 
death and destruction. ese are aw- 
ful reflections, but they are just; and 
what shall be the condition of those in 
another world who have assumed the 
office of the holy ministry, and who 
shall be found pe vorre with these 
offences? If this communication shall 
happen to fall into the hands of any 
calk chapters, it would be well for 
them, and for their flocks, both in this 
world and in that which is to succeed 
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it, if they were to think upon these 
things, and to forsake their evil prac- 
tices; so that those who have continued 
to live according to this world, may 
have no reason to charge them, on 
another day, for having shewn them a 
bad parton 4 Let them remember the 
words of the New Testament, “If the 
blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch.” 

But I hasten to mention some of the 
blessed effects produced by the example 
which the latter description of Ministers 
exhibit. These men let their light so 
shine, that many are induced to glorify 
their heavenly Father. They adorn 
the doctrines of God in all things, b 
their lives, and conversations, and deal- 
ings among men. They endeavour to 
imitate the example of their blessed 
Saviour, in meekness, and gentleness, 
and charity, and love, and heavenly- 
mindedness, and in every amiable qua- 
lity which shed a pleasing lustre around 
him; and thus, while they procure the 
esteem and the affection of the good, 
and encourage them to the practice of 
every Christian duty, they, at the same 
time, silence the wicked, put them to 
shame and confusion, and not unfre- 

uently draw forth from them expres- 

sions of respect and admiration. While 
they prescribe rules for the regulation 
of the conduct of others, they act in 
strict conformity to these rules them- 
selves, exhibit their practical influence 
in their lives, and are always careful 
not to deviate from the paths of moral 
rectitude. The benefits, therefore, that 
such men may render to society are 
incalculable. Every word that drops 
from their lips in the way of exhorta- 
tion, carries along with it a peculiar 
force and energy, and not unfrequently 
stills the tumultuous passions of the 
soul, and makes the most profligate 
tremble and stand in awe before their 
presence, and acknowledge that the 
principles by which ef are governed 
are truly divine. While~they obtain 
the approbation of their divine Lord, 
and promote his glory among mankind, 
they save the souls of men; and this is 
the grand and the sole object of all 
their ministrations. 

I cannot close this Essay, without 
adverting to some of the advantages 
that would necessarily result to society, 
from a good example being lannctelily 
shewn to the rising generation. As 
there is a natural propensity in the 
human mind to follow the footsteps of 





our predecessors, 80 we may form a 
very strong conjecture of what the fu- 
ture character of children shall be, from 
that which has been exhibited to them. 
If, then, they have been shewn a bad 
example, it may be presumed, that the 
example which they will exhibit will 
be no less inconsistent; or, if a good 
example has been manifested to them, 
with the same confidence it may be 
remarked, that their fature conduct 
will bear a very close resemblance to it ; 
and thus, through successive genera- 
tions, an observer of mankind may be 
able to delineate, or to form, a very ac- 
curate conception of the future charac- 
ter of a rising race; and, consequently, 
will be enabled also to determine, in 
some measure, their prosperity or ad- 
versity, their happiness or misery. 
Now, the man who shews an example 
worthy of imitation to his children, 
may expect that his offspring, in more 
advanced years, will become peaceable 
and dutiful subjects; will not engage 
in those riotous proceedings and rebel- 
lious acts which are opposed to the 
prosperity of the nation, the laws, and 
the constituted authorities of the land, 
and which tend most directly to pro- 
mote the misery and perpetuate the 
calamities of those who are chargeable 
with them; and farther, he may expect 
that they will be just in their dealings 
with their neighbours ; regular in their 
mode of life, without indulging in those 
acts of intemperance and inebriety 
which disturb the peace of society, 
and speedily ruin both constitution and 
character, and, which is worst of all, 
destroy the soul ; and, besides, he may, 
with no less confidence, hope that they 
will be distinguished by piety and 
goodness, by the fear of God, by love 
to his laws and commandments; the 
observance of which so effectually pro- 
motes the happiness of man. These 
are some of Ds effects which may be 
expected to result from the influence of 
a good example. But I need not men- 
tion some of those which, with equal 
certainty, may be ex ted to aceoni- 
‘omd the influence of a bad example, 
ecause they are the we reverse of 
these: suffice it to say, that they are, 
in general, the loss of health, of power, 
of confidence, of God, and of the 
soul. gtd 
That there may be exceptions from 
these general observations, I do not 
entertain the smallest doubt. This, 
however, affords no argument in justi- 
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fication of the conduct of those who 
discover a bad example. By no means. 
It is the duty of every person always to 
shew a good example; and those who 
have a spark of genuine philanthropy 
in their bosoms, and who have an 
regard to the present and future wel- 
fave of man, will ever keep this parti- 
cularly in view. 

Bat before I have done, it may be 
necessary that I should explain what I 
mean by a good example. There is 
what is termed: a moral character; a 
character which has respect- merely to 
the external conduct, and which origi- 
nates from a regard to what are called 
moral » Fhe man who is uader 
the influence of these precepts, will, no 
doubt, exhibit a very becoming beha- 
viour in the sight of men, but in the 
sight of God it may be vastly deficient. 
He looketh upon the heart; and a man 
may assume all the decencies of human 
life, and all that appears amiable in 
haman estimation, without undergoing 
that change of heart, of character, of 
feelings, and of be epee which 
must be experienced by every genuine 
disciple of, the Son of God. "That such 
a person may promote the good of his 
fellow-creatures, by his conduct towards 
them, I readily admit; but that he is 

ualified for exhibiting to such perfec- 
tion, that: excellence of character, and 
amiableness of conduct, which every 
sincere Christian must, and does, exhi- 
bit, I cannot allow; and, therefore, this 
is not what 1 mean by a good example. 
That example which I recommend as a 
pattern worthy of imitation, arises from 
supreme love to God: and man, im- 
| ama by the divine Spirit; it springs 

m that entire renovation of heart, 
which is implied in. the term, “ being 

in;’ and it is manifested by 
every individual who has the same mind 
in him which was in Christ Jesus. 

I trust that I have said enough, to 
shew the necessity and importance of a 

exampl ially as exhibited 
¥ ministers of the gospel, and heads 
o 


families—that it promotes the e | basis 


and presperity of a nation, and the 
comfort and happiness of mankind ; 
and if ministers and preachers were to 
insist _— it more ty pst than they 
do, pe it would be productive of 
the most beneficial results. 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s, respecttally, 


Aberjleen, August, 1820, 
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olly of Deism. 





Mr. Epirtor, 

To every mind aspiring after know- 
ledge, the means of information aré 
highly gratifying: Hence the great 
Author of our existence, having en- 
dowed us with the power of perception 
and ‘a disposition fer inquiry, has, for 
our moral and spiritual improvement, 
indulged us with those sacred pages, 
that contain the sublimest discovery of 
his will. A greater benefit than the 
Scriptures, a benignant God could not 
have conferred. Without these, all 
the purposes of mercy, and the glo- 
rious designs of redemption, would 
have been but of little avail to us; for 
as the plans and operations of God 
involve the necessity of human agency, 
there is an essential need of the Scrip- 
tures, to direct mankind into that 
mode of procedure which the Deity 
has ordained as the medium of their 
accomplishment. 

Remove the Seriptures from the 
world, and whatis man? He is digni- 
fied, it is true, with the possession of 
an immortal —— and those as- 
tonishing powers that belong to his 
rational nawre ; but this high distinc- 
tion of person, tends only to aggravate 
his wretchedness, and swell the mise- 
ries occasioned by surrounding cir- 
cumstances. Here is a being, the off- 
spring of God, destined to an existence 

with the Eternal, yet destitute 
of every thing that is. essential to his 
well-being, and left to wander in awful 
darkness, in reference to that which 
concerns his immortal interests. Ask 
such a person what are his views of 
God and his Providence ; of the way: 
to true happiness; of the soul and its 
i ity ; of future rewards and pu- 
nishments? alas! not one can be 
found who can give a satisfactory an- 
swer. All these things hang in trem- 
bling. uncertainty ; ner does any solid 
i pear, on which to build our 
hopes of the Divine favour and bless- 
ing. And, indeed, in these dark mazes 
we must have wandered for ever, had 
not the light of revelation. emanated 
from the Deity, and scattered its rays 
over the face of the globe. 3 

Indulged with such noble disco- 
veries, the mists of ignorance disperse, 
and the lustre of divine wisdom irra~ 
diates our paths. In these, all the -at- 
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tributes of God are drawn forth in the 
full blaze of their glory: the plan of 
mercy is developed; that system of 
mediation, which allays the fears and 
excites the confidence of the agitated 
sinner, is exhibited; yea, and every 
anxious inquiry which the mind can 
originate, concerning God andeternity, 
is satisfactorily answered and set atrest 
for ever. O the matchless excellence 
and infinite importance of scripture 
knowledge! This is, indeed, a know- 
ledge of the highest kind; it is the wis- 
dom which cometh down from above, 
and leads back again to the mansion of 
the blessed. Itis the true knowledge 
and glory of a rational creature, and as- 
signs him the most delightfal post in 
the scale‘of being. Without this, the 
most exalted personage sinks into de- 
gradation; with this the most mean 
and humble creature is elevaied to the 
highest rank, even to be like God him- 
self. 

Surely discoveries so amazingly 
sublime and awfully momentous, in 
reference to the final destinies of men, 
ought to be endeared to the heart of 
every individual of Adam’s apostate 
family. Yet how alarming it is to re- 
flect, that numbers, who call them- 
selves rational, treat them with ri- 
dicule and scorn. These boasted phi- 
losophic geniuses, and pretended sons 
of science, one would think, must have 
found some super-excellent system, in 
order to justify their bold attacks on 
revelation, and determined. rejection 
of that religion, in ‘the army of whose 
advocates are ranked some of the 
wisest and holiest men that ever moved 
on the surface of the globe. And 
what grand and consoling discoveries 
Have these scoffing and brutalized 
wretches made?’ Grand and consol- 
ing, indeed! if we may be allowed the 
indulgence ofirony. But this the sub- 
ject is too awful to admit. And what 
has Deism to offer in defence of its 
bombastic rant? What has it to sub- 
stitute for that noble system, the gran- 
deur of whose discoveries, and the 
sublimity of whose diction, have aston- 
ished some of the profoundest sages 
under heaven, and extorted the most | 
flattering encomiums from its avowed 
adversaries themselves? 

Deism is replete with folly in the 
very outset. It pretends to reject the 
religion of the tBible, on account of 
there not being ‘sufficient evidence ‘to 
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Now, could this be substantiated, it 
would be a satisfactory reason for not. 
admitting the pretensions of the reve- 
lation of God ; for it were irrational to 
give our assent to any system as di- 
vine, while it wants the stamp of 
heavenly origination. But where is 
the Deist that ever overthrew the 
scheme of revelation, or, in the least 
degree, darkened that shining evi- 
dence, which God has poured around 
the record of his testimony. Only let 
the Bible have fair play, and allow it 
to plead its own cause, and disclose 
the grounds on which its claims are 
founded ; then will it stand unshaken 
amidst the violent attacks of its ene- 
mies, and will wrap the tongue of In- 
fidelity in eternal silence, by the force 
of its irresistible eloquence. Why 
should Infidelity demand more evi- 
dence for the Scriptures, than is (by 
universal consent) sufficient to prove 
the truth of any other writings? 
“ What proofs have we that the works 
of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Varro, and 
other profane authors, were written by 
those whose names they bear; unless 
it be that this has been an opinion ge- 
nerally received at all times, and by all 
those who have lived- since these 
writers?” 

If, therefore, Deists admit the force of 
the above reasoning, in reference to pro- 
fane authors ; why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, I ask, should it be rejected 
with regard to the sacred writers? On 
what principle of logic are we autho- 
rized to make such difference in ques- 
tions existing under the very same cir- 
cumstances? QO Deism! conceal thy 
haughty head under that midnight 
gloom, inte which the blazing evidence 
of the gospel will finally cause thy de- 
luded votaries to shrink. Display not 
thy awfully degraded features, nor vent 
the hellish poison of thy heart. Reject 
not Christianity, till thou canst prodace 
a system, more important in its disco- 
veries—sublime in its dectrines—pure 
in its morals—and satisfactory in its in- 
timations relative to the eternal desti- 
nies of men. Natural religion is not 
opposed to the Bible. So far from 
this, that it is the very basis on which 
the first principles of revelation rest. 

There is nothing of which the advo- 
cates of Deism can boast, that Chris- 
tianity does not exhibit in its brightest 
glory, and to its utmost extent, But 
there is that in Christianity, which 
swells beyond the confines of Deism, 
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and overwhelms the remotest boun- 
dary, that is drawn around it. Does 
Deism proclaim the existence and 
glory of a Great First Cause? here it 
unites with the Bible. But the sacred 
pages present stronger discoveries of 
infinite splendour, than ever the volame 
of nature could have furnished. In 
these, ‘infinite Godhead is seen “ full- 
erb’d in his whole round of ‘rays.” 
Shining in the person of Christ, he 
appears in a view infinitely more 
grand than any thing of which Deism 
could aid the meanest idea. And 
could a scheme so vastly superior, and 
so full of the Divinity, originate with 
man? Compared with this brilliancy, 
the sublimest discoveries of Nature 
vanish like the morning shades before 
the spreading beams of the lord of 
day; and the loftiest conceptions of 
Plato dwindle into utter insigni- 
ficance. 

But the highest glory of Christianity 
arises from that system of mediation 
which is the harmony of the awful and 
amiable attributes of the Eternal, 
opens a door of hope to a fallen world, 
and the certain prospect of unending 
bliss to all the “‘ ransom’d of the Lord.” 
Where is the religion that can disclose 
a method of recovery, so “ honourable 
to God and so safe to man?” What 
philosophic mind (unaided by revela- 
tion) can suggest a plan of forgiveness 
which does not bear on thé ruin of the 
throne of God? Absolute benevolence 
ean be the alone ground of depend- 
ence ; but the exercise of this towards 
a being on whom justice has a claim, 
would involve such an inconsistency 
in the Divine procedure, as the perfec- 
tion of his nature and operations 
must exclude. This subject has per- 
plexed some of the wisest sages of an- 
tiquity; they have been lost in the 
dreary regions of wild conjecture ; out 
of which nothing can explore a way, 
but those effulgent- rays which beam 
forth from the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. 

If then the Christian revelation is so 
essential to correct views of the cha- 
racter and proceedings of God ; and if 
no scheme a from it can furnish 
the information we need; how far 
Deism, in rejecting it, acts accordantly 
with sound reason, I demand its advo- 
cates to determine. 

When I began these remarks, it was 
my intention to take a more compre- 
hensive view of the instances in which 





the superiority of Christianity to Deism 

appears ; but these points, if this ob- 

tain admission to your miscellany, 

shall be reserved for discussion in the 

next. T.A. 
Oswestry, Oct. 12. 


_——a 
Poetry. 
THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 


CANTO X.—BY PALEMON. 
Now deeper shades advance, retiring light 


Yields to the invading solitude of night ; 
Twilight extends o’er varying hill and plain, 
And slumb’ring nature owns the tranquil reign. 
Welcome, sweet twilight! gentle daughter 


grey 
Of eful eve ; pale orphan of the day ; 
Sister-¢ of silence er to thee belong, . 
Calm monitress of thought, the charms of song ! 
Now vivid landscape hues tely fade, 
And indistinctness veils the nearer glade ; 
Hills mix with hills, and vale with valley 
blends ; 
And béauty’s undulating line extends 
Along the whole : lo, now appears in sight, 
Hesperus, foremost in the van of night ; 
Pale twinkling herald of the radiant march 
Of heaven’s unnumber’d hosts through yon 
blue arch ; 
Sweet hour! unwreck’d by elemental strife ! 
Chaste picture of the close of virtaous life ; 
When nature’s twilight veils the sainted eye, 
And dissolution’s awful hour draws nigh ; 
Yet ere the spirit flies—the star of fai 
Opens a vista down the vale of death ; 
Bright harbinger of a transcendent train, 
Unseen till death eclipse the world of pain! 
Adieu, dear Village! rural scenes, adieu ! 
Sweet —e of wand’ring thought,—farewell 
te you 
Home draws my feet ; eclips’d diurnal light— 
Now Cynthia’s pale half-open’d eye of night, 
And thousand stars, shine meekly on the breast 
Of — nature lapp’d in dewy rest ; 
Reminding man, devotion’s eye to raise, 
To breathe a prayer, and lisp a note of praise, 
To Him, whose starry mantle, stretch’d above, 
Wraps earth in nightly rest and man in love. 


Dome of creation! wonder-wrought design, 

Primeval natare’s attribute divine ! 

The scroll i i ably spread, 

God’s | moa record ! indistinctly read 
all his sons :—by him with savage 








e, 


B 

Who reads no letter, save on natare’s face ; 
Who hears no voice point to creation’s plan, 
Assert its birth, and tell him he is man; 
With silent wonder, thy diverging sphere 


Inspires his soul, and points his off’ring there.’ 
Forsook of truth’s fair beam, his soul, thougfr 


Strikes from thy glories one corruscant spark ; 
So faint a ray through nature’s thickest 
Prostrates his mind beneath the starry dome, 
Unknown beside, the glorious Deity, 

In night’s deep stillness he adores in thee. 


Fair azure vault! what eye hath seen thy 


Span, 
Nor pa the record of the Eternal’s plan? 
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One eye hath glanc’d; nor did thy wonders 


art, 
That heavenly truth, the simplest Christian read, 
Of a first cause, conviction to his heart ; 
Unread that trath, though legibly impress’d 
On thy bright aspect, as within is breast ; 
The Atheist reads not—he by science led, 
Mounts to the skies on telescopic wing ; 
Attends each planet through its wondrous ring ; 
And bounds its orb—marks its eccentrie course, 
Spans its di i Iculates its force— 


Proclaims its ore its sure return, 
While nations tremble to behold it burn. 
—But strange to tell! from this stupendous 
salt aad I he depths of night! 
He sinks, unges to the depths of night! 
The skill that ‘led i. through this venous | 


maze, 

Pour’d on philosophy, oh! immortal blaze ; 

That harmony divine which rules the whole, 

Allur’d his reason, but left blank his soul. 

While bis proud spirit in its rapturous flight, 

Bath’d in the region of the fount of light : 

From that warm source into bis darken’d soul 

He felt ao hallow’d emanation roll, 

He saw no Power, that with almighty will 

Gemm'd night’s blue concave with transcend- 
ent skill, 

But knowing much—-still less, as more he saw, 

Knew he the uthor of great nature’s law; 

And tae with him the circling spheres he 
trod, 

He spurn’d—believ’d not—knew not—prais’d 
not God. 

Fair azure vault 

blast 

A glist’ring robe of snows around had cast ; 

In the keen clearness of the frosty night, 

Charm’d with its richness of cerulean light ; 

Oft hath he stood, in wealth and science poor, 

Immers’d in thought before his cottage door ; 

The simple Rustic:—view’'d the wide expanse, 

Too ignorant he to read the laws of chance ; 

Too weak to dive that philosophic pool, 

Sound its deep mysteries, and emerge a fool! 

Unskilful he to trace the solar path 

Through summer’s charms, or winter’s stormy 
wrath : 

Unknowing he to mark the comet’s track, 

Resolve its orbit, and announce it back : 

For Galileo’s tube ne’er met his eye, 

Nor Newton’s spirit led him through the sky, 

Nor in those regions drunk at learning’s spring, 

Dar’d flutter vainly on presumption’s wing. 

—Pair azure vault! simplicity’s dear child, 

View'd stars as stars, that spangled o'er thy 


wild ; 

And when the comet’s awful splendour blaz’d, 
As such he view’d it, and serenely gaz’d ; 
Knowing the Power whence first its course 


un, 

Would guide it safely past the flaming sun. 

He saw the galaxy’s white streamy train, 

But could not to its mystery attain ; 

baa new discov’ries blazon’d Herschel’s 
ame, 

Unknown to him, his systems and his name ; 

Fair azure vault! in thy resplendent zone, 

The glorious characters of wisdom shone ; 

He view'd it as the realm where sov reign 





when winter’s northern 


— 
Flash’d new-bern light in its created hour, 





When day, emerging from eternal night, 
Felt the great fiat—« Let there now be light!” 


When all the sons of God together sang— 
The morning stars in choral concert rang ; 
And as they journey’d in their golden spheres, 
Drop’t their young s on the birth of 


ears ; 
-_ view’d it, as the deep unfathom’d realin, 
Where the pale moon delay’d her silvery helm 
When bid, at pious Joshua’s command, 
For Israel’s faith o’er Ajalon to stand ; 
He view’d it, as the citadel of light 
sight ; 
itt’ring confines of celestial rest ; 
The blazon of munificence sublime, 
The glorious transcript of coeval time ! 
END OF THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 


To 
Mr. R. M. H. 
As a memorial of man 
Delightful Rural. Rembles ; . 
And as an acknowl nt of gratitude, 


for 
Social, Intellectual, and Religious, 
During several years of a most 
Affectionate Friend and 
Worthy Man, 
The foregoing Juvenile Poem 
Is Inscribed b 
THE AUTHOR. 
Jan. 18, 1821. 
a 
EPIGRAM—From Martial. 
I YIELD to love, but Nisa wishes more ; 
I must not love alone, but must adore ; 


Bat, Nisa, the event will fully prove 
That if E worship thee, I cease to love. 


—_— 


On THE 
DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 
From her cheek has fled the glowing hue, 
And her eyes have lost their heav’nly blue, 
And her lips so late of ruby red, 
Pale and inanimate, tell her dead : 
The ringlets roll on her breast of snow, 
Which erst with oo was wont to glow, 
But never again will heave the sigh, 
Nor glow with generous sympathy. 
To the grave she’s borne by weeping friends, 
And the bursting sigh each bosom rends ; 
Her spirit freed from its mortal clay, 
To elysian shades swift wings its way. 
Priestgate, Peterborough. 
— 


EDWARD AND MATILDA, 
A Poem, in Two Cantos. 
BY T. N. 


J. Re 


Canto the First. 


Harp by the borders of a fragrant grove, 
Where sweetly sung in cadences of love 
The tuneful warblers of the feather’d race, 
The gay frequenters of th 

Dwelt cheerful Edward 

His dear Matilda, all his ; 
And the fair mistress of his heart's desire, 
With equal love, returned his ardent fire. 
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Svaree had gay Sol in golden chariot driv’n 
— — the earth, through the blue vault 
eav’D, - 


in — —_. in an ungaarded hour, 

trayed by "eae se and nt pow’r, 
The lost Matilda gives up eter 
And yields the victim of his treachery ; 
To foreign climes he hastens with his prize, 
And all his black desires he gratifies; 
Nor gives reflection time ; no moment’s stay ; 
But swift as light, he bears his prize away. 


ae 


Canto the Second. 
‘WBit_ through the cupola of lofty trees, 
That bend pa «teow to the preseing breeze, 
Buight Sol resplendent shot his ev’ning ray, 
And sweetly sunk the golden orb of day ; 
When aaa high ’midst pearly stars of 


t, 
The pallid moon appears as silver bright ; 
The air serene; a universal calm ; 
And meditation dropt her soothing balm ; 
Nor e’en a sound disturbs the silent yale, 
Save the soft music of the nightingale, 
That sweetly floated on the ev’ning air ; 
To lull the sorrows of desponding care— 
But soon the sky a different aspect wore : 
Black clouds contend, and winds begin to roar ; 
The siightingale’s sweet harmony had ceas’d ; 
And the stern fary of the storm increas’d, 
‘The dismal screech-owl now began her note— 
That rung discordant through her noisome 


throat ; 
Still on Matilda Edward’s mind was bent, 
‘Which many a pang of recollection rent, 
‘When a loud hick assail’d his wond’ring ear, 
He p’d his sword, and, unappall’d by fear, 
Rash’d on unmindfal of the storm with speed, 
To whence he thought he heard the sound pro- 


ceed 
Scarce had he enter’d at a gloomy wood, 
And scarcely knowing what he then pursu’d ; 
When the heart- sound he heard again, 
Still he pursued, but still it proved in vain ; 
Quite lost, bewilder’d, and depriv’d of light, 
Save when the liquid lightning, vivid, bright, 
Cast round the scene a momentary ray, 
The only means to ape his dreary way. 
Tired and fatigued, he tarns to seek his cot 
At some far distance from this dismal spot, 
‘When the loud thander’s most tremendous roar 
Burst with more fury than it had before. 
Preceded by another — on a 
Which s promp still on to go, 
He oatotee whence he heard the oe 


cry ms 
Gould not be far, determin’d to descry ; 
A pray’r to heaven’s all bounteous throne he 


sent, 
Then grasp’d his sword, and boldly on he went, 





Till an old ruin, open’d to his sight, 

That added to the terror of tbe iets 

Vast fragments of a pond’rous size around, 

Bestrew'd its base, and scatter’d o’er the 
ground, 

And ee ivy most delib’rate crawls 

In great profusion o’er its tott’ring walls. 

He at the ruin look’d, and anxious ey'd, 

And from a lofty turret soon espied 

A light that issued through the broken wall, 


| And at that moment heard a suppliant call, 


“Oh! spare me, spare me,” cried a fault sing 
sound— 
«‘QOh! spare me, spare me,” echo whisper'’d 
round. 
Tae as light’ning through the court he 
8 


es, 
And to a ’rous door his strength applies, 
That yields admittance to his pow tal arm, 
It’s creaking hinges sound a dire alarm. 
Then straight he enters, and explores the ‘ 
His bosom charg’d, he hastes with quicken’d 


Wheain the corner of the hall appears, 

The crambling remnant of a winding stairs. 
Soon he ascends, but ere yet at the top, 

The noise of footsteps causes him to stop, 
When 2 deep groan in awful cadence rung 
ward’s frame, but boldly on he 


rung. 
eed ES to the topmost height, 
When O! what horrors broke upon his sight, 
Through the dull glimm’ring of a lamp’s pale 
light : 


A vile assassin o’er a female form, 

His reeking dagger with her blood still warm ; 
Yet in his Site held the fatal blade, 

That deadly havock in her heart had made; 
Senseless she lay extended on the floor, 
Drench’d in the deluge of her crimson gore. 


With fury on the monster, Edward sprang, 
And with his sword his ruthless bosom stung; 
Deep in his breast he strikes the well-plac'd 


wound, 
Pierces his heart, and brings him to the ground : 
Then turns around — with woe and care, 
Heaves up a sigh, and mourns the lifeless fair ; 
Seizing her hand with sympathetic grace, 
Beholds the lost Matilda in her face. 


A sudden shiv’ring strikes his manly form, 
His. strength departs, his blood no more runs 


warm 5 
His lips tarn pale, his heart froze to its core, 
He sinks! he falls! and never rises more. 


— 
LINES ON A SKULL, 
Brought from the Field of Waterloo, and placed in 


a Hermitage in Wales. 
IN this lone spot, oh friend or stranger ! 
Start not this human wreck to view, 
Brought from the field of strife and danger, 
The immortal field of Waterloo. 


Whatever fierce contending nation 
Birth to its silent owner gave, 
It now is no consideration ! 
We all are equal in the grave. 
Mechanic toil, and proud ambition, 
Submit alike to fate’s decree; 
And brought at length to this condition, 
What this appears, thine soon must be, 
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Whether in fight to — eatly, 
In fields of glory be thy lot, 
Or in a palace rich and stately, 
Or stretch’d on straw, it matters not; 
For spite of every false suggestion, 
Of wealth, or vanity, or pride, 
Alas! the solemn dreadfal question 


Is, how we liv’d ?—not, when we died? R. 
—_— 

On a half-length Portrait of the Poet 

Cowper, imitated from the Latin of 


Beauhausen. 


Tue hand that half of Cowper drew, 
Most prudent we may call; 

The. Artist, when he painted, knew 
‘That none could paint the whole. 


oe 
ELEGY 
ON THE LATE BEILBY PORTEUS, 
Lord Bishop of London. 
Say, letter’d Muse, thou whose high-soaring 


song, ; 
‘Wafts grateful incense to the shrine of pride, 
Must e’en to me the mighty theme belong, 

To sing how Porteus liv’d, how Porteus died ? 
Round someproud Nimrod’s blood-besprinkled 


urn, 

The roses bloom, the circling laurels twine, 

Extoll’d by thee, his fame the nations learn, 

And crown the fiend-like murderer divine. 

But when the pious hero yields to death, 

No high eulogium swells the pompous strain, 

No lofty arn displays the labour’d wreath, 

Where tombs and statues throng the mould- 
*ring fane.* 

Ah! wherefore say to him alone denied? 

«« Slew he no victims at ambition’s shrine?” 

Or rais’d your hatred when to Heav’n he cried 

To ‘ blast’ the warrior’s impious design ? 

Or tell, ye proud who bask in fortune’s ray, 

Did he with truth, your noble ears defile, 

Drag unpolite your vices into day, z 

‘Nor soothe your, greatness with a flatt’ring 
smile ? 

This silence hence, thrice happy envied lot, 

Free from the slime of Adulation’s tongue, 

By Christians honour’d, by the wise forgot, 

By men neglected, and by angels sung! 

Long as throughout th’ infinity of space 

Unnumber’d orbs in mazy circles roll, 

Long as our central Sun retains his place, 

And pond’rous Earth revolves upon her pole, 

Thy works, great man,shall live,shall still convey 

Their healing influence to the tortur’d mind, 

While breathing marbles into dust decay, 

And float unheeded on the reckless wind. 

Thy classic page with purest precept fraught, 

Thy holy oarl, an unaffected L ster = 

Thy clear profundity of justest thought, 

Convince the doubtful and confound the vain! 


a world! thy loss could’st thou but 
ow, 

Or from the future tear its dark disguise, 

To see how long the stream of time must flow, 
Ere such another sun shall gild thy skies. 


* Westminster Abbey. 











How then in sable weeds thy sons array’d 
atae weep their folly, their crimes de- 
ore; 
Too late, alas, that fruitless tribute paid. 
Swells bat his merits and thy guilt the more! 
Yet, eur, hear,when o’er the dark unknown 
At life’s sure close ye stand in dread sus; 4 
When pleasure, power, and vain e are 


own, 

With all the paltry joys of mortal sense. | 

Then holy Trath, no longer spurn'd aside, 

Shall dari her vivid soul-pervading light, 

While rousing conscience rends the ‘veil of 
e 

And vob'd in thunder reassumes her right. 

With ——_ wrang beneath her piercing frown, 

Should then a Porteus in your aren, 

His counsels would ye spurn, his pray’rs dis- 


own, 
Or, as of late, repay him with a sneer? 


Ah! no, your high-born souls, no longer . 

Trembling would hear his pious accenis flow, 

And gladly join, though late, the vulgar crowd 

Who fear their God, and shun sane Geni 

Then, ere that awful hour arrive, prepare 

While yet ye may, while heav’n vouchsafes 
you breath, 

Lest sin involve you in her fatal snare, 

And justice hurl you to eternal death. 


——— 
SINGULAR FACT. 


Mrs. Barton, who resides upon a farm 
in the parish of Mansfield, had for 
some time observed one of her hens to 
be in a lingering state: the hen dyi 

a few days ago, curiosity prompt 

Mrs. B. to examine into the cause of 
its death ; but in attempting to draw it, 
she took hold of a substance which she 
was unable to remove: one of her men 
being present, immediately took his 
knife and opened the fowl, when, to 
their utter astonishment, they dis- 
covered a large toad, which had grown 
fast tothe side of the hen!! 1 


—<—_— 
ARCHDEACON PALEY. 


In a stage coach, in which Paley was 
travelling from the North, was a petty 
tradesman from a town near the Arch- 
deacon’s residence, who gave himself 
airs, and expressed dissatisfaction at 
the accommodations on the road. On 
the arrival of the coach at a capital 
inn, the passengers were shewn into a 
large, well-furnished room, where every 
thing was too good for the most fasti- 
dious person to find the least fault, 
“This is tolerably comfortable,” said 
the pompous passenger, “‘ but after all 
it is not like home.”—‘Very unlike 
home, indeed, Sir,” said Paley. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE CAXTON PRINT- 
ING-OFFICE BY FIRE. 
(With an Engraving.) 

On Tuesday, January 30th, 182], a 
most dreadful fire broke out in the Cax- 
ton Printing-office, Liverpool, which, 
in a few hours, reduced this lofty and 
extensive pile of buildings to a heap of 

ruins. 

The fire was first publicly discovered 
about one o’clock in the morning; and 
the alarm being given, some of the 
people employed on the establishment, 
and who lived on and near the pre- 
mises, were roused from their beds. 
These immediate ve notice to 
others who lived in the vicinity; and 
all, with the utmost expedition, hast- 
enedgo the awful spot, to render all 
the” ce in their power in extin- 

uishing the flames. The engines were 
instantly called; but, unfortunately, 
they had been previously conducted to 
another fire which had just happened 
in the northern part of the tewn; so 
that nearly an hour elapsed from the 
first discovery of the fire to the time of 
their arrival. 

The fire first appeared in a small 
apartment in the north-west end of the 
Cree ee. This apartment con- 
tained oe] types and sundry stores of 
various kinds, together with waste 

and was only occasionally vi- 
sited. Here it is probable that it re- 
mained a considerable time, preying 
upon such articles as lay within its 
range, until it had acquired strength 
to burst forth. into one general blaze. 
From this room the flames ascended to 
the rooms above, which were filled with 
books, sheets, and numbers; and in less 
than an hour the upper stories exhi- 
bited an extended volume of flame. 

The men, on entering the building, 
hastened first to the press-room, in the 
northern end of which they discovered 
fire falling from the small room above, 
in which it probably originated. They 
then ascended the stairs, and attempted 
to enter the composing-room, but this 
was so completely filled with smoke 
and fire, that they were compelled to re- 
treat, without being able to secure some 
yaluable manuscripts which lay on dif- 
ferent frames, where they had been 
working on the preceding day. The 
fire then communicated from room to 
room in its descent, until the whole 
building about three o’clock presented 
nothing but a bed of fire, or an im- 
bodied flame. 





rere 


About three o’clock the roof fell in. 
This event was announced by the mount- 
ing fire, which rose to a tremendous 
height above the building, carrying 
into the air flakes of burning paper, 
which whirled around in a most awful 
manner, and a ently setting the 
whole firmament ina blaze. The win- 
dows at this time were wholly demo- 
lished by the fire; so that the current 
of air which the apertures admitted, 
gave new vigour to the flames, and aug- 
mented the conflagration. 

The engines unhappily arrived too 
late, either to extinguish the fire, or 
to preserve any part of the bnilding, 
the devouring element having obtained 
such an ascendancy, as to bid defiance 
to all opposition. In the meanwhile, 
as the fire increased, the various floors 
successively gave way, imparting in 
their burning descent an additional sti- 
mulus to the flames, which seemed to 
triumph in their acquisition of new 
combustible matter. The spectacle, at 
this time, was dreadfully sublime. The 
paper in the air appeared like balloons 
on fire; and a considerable part of the 
town was illuminated with the light 
that the flames emitted. The burning 
fragments were whirled in various di- 
rections, covering the ground with the 
memorials of desolation, to an extent 
of nearly two miles. 

About four o’clock a large portion of 
the eastern wall fell in with a horrid 
crash; but this, instead of deadening 
the fire, gave a new momentary impulse 
to the flames, which, gathering round 
the materials, retained their wonted 
vigour, and thus gained an opportunity 
of issuing from the sides, and pouring 
the fiery inundation without any ob- 
struction. 

The men who managed the engines, 
on finding that all efforts to extin- 
guish the fire were unavailifg, turned 
their attention to the adjacent build- 
ings, pouring streams upon them, to 

a communication of the conti- 
guous flames. Many of these were so 
close to the burning pile, that had the 
walls near them fallen in that direction 
they must inevitably have been involved 
in the commen wreck. These walls, 
however, providentially stood, until the 
fire had abated, and the wind being 
favourable for the preservation of the 
contiguous cottages, not one of them 
was set on fire. 

The direction of the wind, during 
the conflagration, was nearly south, 
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werner 


though somewhat inclined to the west; 
and, happily, it did not blow with any 
considerable degree of violence. Issu- 
ing from any other quarter, the flames 
must have been driven immediately on 
some contiguous houses; in which case 
their destruction would have been in- 
evitable. But although it was suffi- 
ciently strong to carry the flame through 
the broken wall on the eastern side of 
the building, as no houses were on the 
opposite side of the street in that direc- 
tion, their energies were spent without 
communicating with any other combus- 
tible matter. 

The light which the flames emitted 
was so strong, as to resemble day ; and 
even to render the most diminutive ob- 
jects visible. The room in which a 
man, living in Tranmere, slept, was 
so illuminated, that he got up to dis- 
cover its source ; and from its brilliancy 
he was enabled distinctly to discern by 
his watch the hour of the night. The 


place in which he lived, is in Cheshire, 
on the opposite side of the harbour, 
about two miles distant from the con- 
flagration. 

he heat also was too intense to be 
borne, except at a considerable dis- 
tance. Many of glass in houses 


adjacent were broken with its excessive 
violence; and from the upper parts of 
the flaming ruins, the molten lead 
streamtd around, and lodged in shin- 
ing spangles on the clothes of several 
who approached near the fire to rescue 
from its destructive power such articles 
as could be secured. 

The flames continued to rage with 
undiminished violence from the moment 
they gained the ascendancy, until nearly 
five o’clock, when, having exhausted 
the combustible matter which lay within 
their reach, they gradually declined, 
and occasionally became mixed with 
smoke that arose from a bed of fire 
distributed over the bottom of the build- 
ing, surrounded by cracked and broken 
fragments of walls, that only gave 
variety to the forms of desolation. 
From this vast pile of buildings, filled 
with type, L ype, reer numbers, 
books bound and in boards, together 
with stereotype, engravers’ tools, cop- 
perplate-presses, paper, and stores of 
various kinds connected with the ex- 
tensive trade earried on by Mr. Henry 
Fisher, the proprietor ; the only articles 
of consequence that have been preserved 

re, the copper-plates, and about a 
Vhousand reams of paper. These arti- 





cles, which had been d ited in a 
store reom on the bottom floor, the men 
rescued at the risk of their lives. In 
this room they continued while the 
floors and roof above them successively 

ve way, and until the melted t 

escending through the crevices of the 
chambers, dropped, like rain, upon 
their clothes, and the paper they were 
preserving. Being thus compe to 
retreat, the remaining mass of this vast 
property, amounting to an enormous 
sum, of which, at present, no accurate 
estimate can be formed, was involved 
in the common destruction. The ac- 
count books, which were in a detached 
building, have been preserved. The 
vestiges of this vast property still lie 
buried in the heaps of rubbish that 
involve the remains of Caxton Build- 
ings, which was one of. the lar 
publishing establishments in this king- 
dom, and perhaps in the world. 

The property rescued from the flames, 
and taken from the contiguous build- 
ings which were thought to be in immi- 
nent danger, was partly carried into the 
houses of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
who readily opened their doors on this 
disastrous occasion, and partly piled in 
the streets, protected by a guard of 
soldiers until a place of safety could be 
found, to secure it from the a- 
tions of any who might have mingled 
with the vast crowds of people assem- 
bled to witness the catastrophe. 

The fire continued burning during 
the whole day, and on the ensuin 
night occasionally blazed with renew 
violence. Both by night and by day 
the soldiers were continued, to guard 
the ruins, and to prevent the thought- 
less from ap roading too near to the 
hanging walls, until Thursday the 8th 
of February. The fire, though appa- 
rently nearly smothered, still continues 
to burn; and on the attempts that have 
been made to remove the rubbish, the 
heat has been too intolerable to be 
borne; and fire still begins to glow in 
many places as soon as the air it 
admitted. 

The occasion of this calamity we 
have no means of tracing in a decisive 
manner. The various rooms having 
been warmed with steam from a boiler 
without the building, no fire was 
known to exist in the parts where it 
began. The men quitted their work 
about seven in the evening, and left 
every thing secure; and about eight, a 
man appointed for the purpose, went 
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through the premises to see that every 
thing was sate; the whole of which he 
found and left secure. 

The day preceding that on which 
the accident ae ened, being the anni- 
versary of His Majesty’s accession to 
the throne, numerous sky-rockets were 
thrown into the air on the occasion, 
args 4 of which were near the building, 
on the roof of which several globules 
of fire, when the rockets burst, were 
seen to descend. The most probable 
conjecture therefore that can be formed 
is, that a flying globule must have 
made its way through some window, 
and have thus lighted up this awful 
torch. The rockets were seen flying 
at various times, from about half past 
nine until eleven, not more than two 
hours before the flames attracted pub- 
lic attention. 

One gentleman, indeed, has declared, 
that he perceived a dubious light in 
that end of the building where the fire 
originated, long before any alarm was 
given; and that its undulatory appear- 
ance so far. excited his attention, that 
he watched its doubtful aspect some 
time before he retired to bed, which 
was about half past eleven o’clock. 
After this, one of the family got out of 
bed, and again observed it through his 
window, when he called some others of 
the family, who continued to notice it 
nearly half an hour, its red appearance 
at this time bearing some resemblance 
to the mouth of an oven, shining only 
through one window of the building. 
But the gentleman to whom we allude, 
having no anticipation of the melan- 
choly event which followed, and 
no interest in the consequences, de- 
clined making any exertion; espe- 
cially as on a former occasion he had 
nearly lost his life while attempting to 
extinguish the flames which were con- 
suming the premises of another. At 
this eventful crisis, if timely informa- 
tion had been given, the premises might 
haye been saved, since many would have 
risked their lives in attempting to 
preserve the building, and the vast 
roperty which it contained, It is 
Sever, but just to observe, that since 
the occurrence of the awful event, he 
has expressed his sincere regret, that 
he had not instantly made known those 
ominous presages, which led to the 
melancholy catastrophe. 

Providentially, both the premises and 
the property were insured to a conside- 
gable amount in various offices; but 





the whole will be insufficient to cover 
the aggregate loss. In addition to 
this, the extensive trade which was 
carried on by the proprietor, has be- 
come so deranged, in consequence of 
this disaster, that some time must 
elapse before the stock can be replaced, 
to cause things to flow in their wonted 
channel, and furnish the regular sup- 
plies. Of this complicated coleodty the 
disastrous effects will be felt by him 
for years to come. 

In the meanwhile, nearly a hundred 
persons in Liverpool are thrown out of 
employment which they had calculated 
on as permanent. Most of those em- 
og in the Caxton Printing Office, 

ave been there from their youth, and 
some ten, fifteen, and twenty years. 
The long period in which they have 
been thus employed is a strong evi- 
dence in favour of their sobriety and 
good conduct; and perhaps, taking 
them together, a more pelea steady, 
industrious, and worthy set of men, could 
not be found in any printing-office 
throughout the united Lin dom. This 
testimony in favour of their general 
character, their uniform conduct de- 
mands from Mr. Fisher the proprietor, 
who has been twenty-two years in the 
establishment. 

It is a tribute of respectful acknow- 
ledgment, which is due from the pro- 
prietor to several gentlemen belonging 
to the trade in Liverpool, to say, that 
on hearing of the disaster, they kindly 
offered their assistance, in furnishing 
what types and presses they could con- 
veniently spare, to assist in completing 
such works as demanded immediate at- 
tention. Others also, who had vacant 

remises, have, from true sympathetic 
eelings, voluntary offered them on the 

resent occasion. To all these he finds 

imself bound in gratitude to return his 
public thanks, and thus to connect with 
the disaster in this memorial, a testimony 
of their kindness, and an acknowledg- 
ment of his own obligations. 

During the day on which the fire 
took place, several fragments of the 
tottering walls continued to fall, with- 
out the application of any external 
force; but —7 portions still remained 
standing, together with the lofty chim- 
ney, which, stripped of the adjoining 
buildings, exhibited a monument of 
desolation. This chimney, from its 
base to its summit, was about eighty 
feet, which, together with the cor- 
respondent walls, rendered it exceedr 
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ingly dangerous for any person either 
to pass through those parts ofthe streets 
’ near which they stood, to tread on the 
ruins, or to remain in the houses that 
were within the range of their fall. 
Attempts were therefore made to bring 
them to the ground. To accomplish 
the demolition of the chimney, a rope 
was wrapped round it, at the extremi- 
ties of which many men exerted all 
their strength. Nearly twelve hours it 
resisted all their efforts, although it 
rocked from side to side like the mast 
of a ship when put in motion by the 
waves. The rope broke several times. 
It, however, at length gave way near 
the middle, and, in awful majesty, de- 
scended on the funeral pile of Caxton. 

Some of the remaining walls, which 
were deemed sufficiently strong to jus- 
tify the attempt, were scaled, and the 
bricks thrown down one after another; 
but others, that were more hazardous, 
were either encompassed by ropes, or 
perforated to admit them, and by mus- 
cular exertion mingled with the com- 
mon heap. 

On surveying this calamity, it is 
pleasing to reflect, that, notwithstand- 
ing the imminent danger to which 
many were exposed, no life was lost. 
For a short period during the fire, a 
report prevailed, that one man had 
been seen to enter the building, who 
had not returned, and painful appre- 
hensions were entertained for his safety. 
Happily, however, the report proved 
without foundation; and after a little 
while the sensation subsided. 

But although no life was lost, ten 
men, on the day which followed that of 
the fire, had the most narrow escape 
from death, that it is possible to con- 
ceive. A huge portion of the wall stand- 
ing contiguous to the yard, near the 
counting-house, which, no doubt, had 
been shaken by the falling chimney, 
and was severely pressed by the vast 
accumulation of rubbish within, was 
thought to portend danger, on which 
account it was deemed expedient to 
take itdown. But as the large boiler, 
from which the building had been sup- 
| oo with steam, stood very near its 

ase, and which the falling materials 
would inevitably have crushed, an ef- 
fort was made to preserve it. In doing 
this, the men were busily at work, re- 
moving some loose rubbish, when on a 
sudden the wall above them gave way, 
and in an instant came thundering to the 
ground. The men-in a moment took 
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the earliest alarm, and with a degree 
of speed and foresight which were 
scarcely their own, sheltered them- 
selves in places of safety until the awful 
crisis was past. One man on this 
occasion suffered a slight contusion in 
his leg, but all besides escaped unhurt. 
On the morning of the fire, another 
man dislocated his ancle, and several 
received cuts, wounds, and bruises, but 
no personal accidents occured of greater 
moment than those which have been 
mentioned. This wall in its descent 
crushed to the ground an adjoining 
building, that was contiguous to its 
base; and its more elevated parts 
totally demolished a cottage which 
stood at a greater distance. The 
chimney of another cottage had also 
been struck down, and its roof broken 
in, on a preceding part of the day. 

Since the preceding paragraphs were 
written, ithas been ascertained, that, in- 
dependently of the building, the stoek 
amounted to £42,000, out of which, in 
copperplates, paper, &c. about £5000 
have been preserved. Of this loss, the 
public will be able to form some con- 
ception, on pas the following list 
of articles, known, among others, to 
have perished in the flames.—Thirteen 
printing-presses ; ten copperplate presses, 
and steam apparatus for heating the 
plates ; four hundred original drawings ; 
about five hundred reams of paper ; 
ten thousand six hundred pages of ste. 
reotype plates ; sixteen thousand pounds 
weight of types; two patent hydraulic 
presses; and three millions and a half 
of folio, quarto, and octavo numbers. 

he remains of the printing-presses, 
being of cast-iron, have lately been 
taken from the ruins: but all are-ren- 
dered useless; the finer parts being 
either bent or broken, and the whole 
so corroded with the action of the 
fire, as to appear only as heavy and un- 
profitable lumber. Few things have 
been rescued from the rubbish, that 
can either be used, or that are worth 
repairing. 

But notwithstanding the vast con- 
sumption of books, &c. in the flames, as 
statedabove, we can inform our nume- 
rous subscribers to the various period- 
ical works publishing at the Caxton 
press, that about one million five hun- 
dred thousand numbers still-remain in 
London, and with the different agents 
in the various parts of the United 
Kingdom, from which a continuation of 
—— regular supplies may. be expected, 
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until arrangements can be made for 
their futare accommodation. Some 
trifling delays may indeed be occa- 
sioned, arising. from the difficulties 
which the different agents will have to 
encounter, in obtaining the means of 
executing orders, from these distant 
depositaries and resources. But these 
temporary and unavoidable inconve- 
niencies, we hope, will be patiently 

( by our respectable friends, on 
the present distressing occasion. We 
therefore desire them to give their 
orders .as. usual, and to expect their 
supplies through the accustomed chan- 
nels. 

The Imperial Magazine, the Bee, 
the Works of Isaac Ambrose, the 
Rarmer’sDirectory and Farrier’s Guide, 
are either already in the press, or will 
speedily be resumed, as arrangements 
have been made for their continuance 
and completion. 

The Caxton Printing-office, which 
was originally erected for a cotton ma- 
nufactoery, was 104 feet long, 45 feet 
wide, and, on the western side, seven 
stories high; but, from the rising ground, 
only six. stories.on the east. The whole 
building was lighted with 143 windows. 
The upper story contained the stock of 
books in sheets, and was completely 
full, The second, was nearly filled-with 
numbers, and. books half bound, for 
sale. The, third, was appropriated to 
the drying and folding of sheets, the 
stitching of numbers, and the colouring 
of plates. The fourth, was the compos- 
ing room, The fifth, was the press 
room. The siath, was devoted to cop- 
perplate engraving, and printing, and 
contained the paper warehouse. The 
seventh, included. vaults for coals, a 
pump, cellars, &e. 

Suchwas the Caxton Printing-oflice. 
But in an ill-omened moment, it was 
set on fire, in all prebability by.a fatal 
Rocket, which, in a few destructive 
hours, reduced: this stupendous. pile, 
with all its. valuable contents, to a heap 
ofruins. The rubbish still continues to 
smoke. with deeply-buried fires, which 
aceasionally. break. forth into a_visi- 
ble flame, although.nearly three weeks 
have elapsed since the dreadful catas- 
trophe took place. When. this. fire 
broke out, it unfortunately happened 
that Mr. Fisher was from home ;. he 
haying gone to London on business, 
not more than two days prior to this 
event. But. his ce could. have 
added little to the assistance that was 





rendered by those who were on the 
spot, particularly by his younger son, 
Mr. Seth Nuttall Fisher, who, by his 
active exertions, preserved some valu- 
able artieles at the risk of his life. 
Feb, 13th, 1821. 
— 

LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. 
Amuipst the distresses which the pre- 
ceding misfortune has occasioned, it is 
gratifying to hear the voice of sympa- 
thy. The language of condolence is 
always pleasing to those who suffer 
from calamity, especially when dictated 
by feelings which nothing but huma- 
nity could excite. A sensibility of this 
favour, it is hoped, will be a sufficient 
apology for the insertion of the follow- 
ing Letters; to the former of which we 
give, in an engraving, a fac-simile of 
the writer’s signature. 

“ Dear Srp, 
“I read with great concern of this dread- 
ful conflagration. I sincerely ho 
that you are fully insured ; still the 
confusion and injury to your Concern 
must. be lamentable. I could not do 
justice to my own feelings, without 
expressing as much, and assuring Mr. 
Fisher and you, of my sincere esteem 
at all times.’ 
‘“* Believe me your’s, &c-. 


“3d Feb. 1821. 
“« Mr. Drew, Liverpool.” 


‘“* Lorp Galway is extremely sorry to 
find by. the Newspapers, that Mr. 
Fisher has sustained so great a loss by 
the. burning of the Caxton. Printin 
Press at Liverpool; and as Lord Gal- 
way has been a purchaser of “ The 
Imperial Magazine’ since its commence- 
ment, he s that. valuable publica- 
tion will not be obliged to be disconti- 
nued on account of that truly melan- 
chgly catastrophe: from. this circum- 
stance Lerd Galway. has. been induced 
to trouble Mr. Fisher with this letter, 
as he should Jament with many others: 
if it-were so. Lord Galway begs Mr. 
Fisher to address. him, Seilby Hall, 
Bawtry, Nottinghamshire. 
« Seilby, Feb. 7th, 1821.” 


G. P. O. 
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The following lines we copy from 
the Kaleidoscope, of Liverpool, for 
Feb. 6th, 1821. 

With the exception of those who suf- 
fered from the flames, scarcely any spec- 
tator could survey the blazing specta- 
cle, without feeling something of poetic 
inspiration. The whole ‘seetie was 
terribly sublime. Every minute im- 
parted a new feature to horror. The 
darkness of the night; the mounting 
flames bending before the easy breeze ; 
their curling summits trembling with 
ever conflicting corruscation; the 
sinking pile; and the burning timbers 
projecting from the desolated walls,— 
communicated inconceivable grandeur 
to the conflagration. 


SKETCH, AFTER THE RECENT FIRE 
AT THE 
CAXTON PRINTING-OF FICE. 


DreEar was the night, and loud the whistling 
ind 


w 

Swept o’er the sleeping earth, as lone I mus’d 

On days gone by: sudden a fearful gleam 

Flash’d o’er the sky’s black pall, from whence 

No solitary star smil’d on the world ; 

But soon the hallow’d stillness of the night 

To other regions flew, as the loud cry 

Of “ Fire,” in clattering echoes rush’d upon 

My ear. In anxious dread I hurried forth, 
hen, lo! the giant flames illum’d the skies 

In wild portentous eddies! Approaching 

Near the scene with mind by awe subda’d, 

I gaz‘d in sorrow on the raging pow’r 

Sweeping destruction o’er a noble pile, 

In which the works of years had laboar’d 

To advance ingenious art. 


In vain the silv’ry streams of water 
Pour on the quenchless flames! Reckless the 
blast 
Of night hurls the destroying element 
Through the long line of building, searching 
Each room in savage devastation ! 
And now the heavens present agolden 
Canopy of lighted particles, whilst 
The curling smoke whirls its black folds 
Up to th’ embracing skies! Down fall 
e a beams, and hissing flames burst 
0 
Through windows numberless! 


¥et one short hour, and wreck and ruin 
Only meet the eye. But now devouring 
Flames assuage, and the bare skeleton 
Of building hovers in tremblitig ait ; 
Quickly the breathless patse of expectation , 
Portrays each gazing countenance. The firm 
Supports slowly recede, and down 
The —¥ walls are hurl’d with hideous crash 
In mingled eries of horror! "Twas a piteous 
Poon be 4 oa — pile, extensively 

‘or usefal 

Loveld wih theautie 


Liverpool. N.N. 





TO THE BDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 


MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—If the following observations are 
worthy a place in your Imperial Maga- 
zine, { shall be happy to see them in- 
serted in it as soon as possible. 

. 


On the Genius and Writings of Lord 
Byron. 


There perhaps never was a man, ia 
the whole annals of English literature, 
who attained so high a station amongst 
the poets, within so short a space of 
time, as Lord Byron. When we re- 
flect, however, that the tendency of all 
writing. should be to the side of virtue 
and morality, and that every author is 
responsible for the ill effects which his 
writings produce, we cannot but look 
upon Lord Byron with a considerable 
degree of horror. The more powerful 
the genius of a man may be, if those 
powers are employed in the cause of 
vice and in the promotion of evil, the 
more they call for a louder denuncia- 
tion against them ; and we feel, that to 
praise such a man, would only be 
heaping destruction upon his head. 
He may become the idol of many, and 
be acknowledged as a master spirit ; 
but we must recollect, that with such 

ualities he is like the image which 

e king of Babylon saw in his dream 
o- gold and part silver, but part 

rass and clay ; and such an one must 
inevitably fall in pieces. 

When we speak of Lerd Byron, we 
do it with a fuil consciousness of his 
mighty genius ; we speak of him as of 
aman gifted beyond all mortal calcu; 
lation, as exploring the “ untravell’ 
deserts of the soul,” and as one who 
drops his line of research ‘‘ deeper 
than ever did plummet sound.” But 
while we acknowledge his power, we 
regret that it should be so misdirected ; 
we lament to see a mind, so noble in 
itself, wasting its tness in por- 
traying characters so detestable, in 
picturing murderers, adulterers, and 
assassins. Throughout all his writings 
there is none of that sweet balm, that 
holy tenderness, that supports and 
heals the troubled soul. The force of 
piety he has never felt; his hope is 
not hope, for it is not that “ anchor of 
the soul’ which poitits to a future and 
a better world. e rock of faith he 
cannot rest upon, and the still small 
voice of peace speaks not to him. The 
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heavenly feeling that cheers to the 
latest moment, that smooths the brow 
of woe, and that renders placid the 
visage of old age, he is unacquainted 
with ; and the star that shall rise be- 
yond the dreary grave, telling the for- 
giveness of every fault, and welcoming 
the pilgrim to his home, is to hima 
dream,—a vision,—a deceit, His hope 
is annihilation,—futurity a jest,—and 
his religion despair. He laughs at the 
weakness, as he deems it, of his fellow- 
creatures, and tramples in cold-blood- 
ed mockery upon all the best interests 
of a true Christian. What can we 
think of the man who tells us of death 
as being 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress. 


Giaour. 

Again, in his’song to Inez, in Childe 
Harold, he speaks of the mark 

The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore, 

That will not look beyond the tomb, 

But cannot hope for rest before. 

Another specimen, and then I have 
done ; he tells us, that 
religions take their turn. 
*T was Joye’s, ’tis Mahomet’s, and other creeds 
Will rise with other years—till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars—his victim bleeds. 

i Childe Harold. 

There is not a single passage in all 
he has ever written, that can shed one 
ray of hope, or cast one gleam of peace, 
upon the soul. We take up his poems, 
no matter which—all is gloom and 
despair—the hero lives—becomes a 
villain—dies, and “‘ makes no sign.” 
Look to his Manfred, his Giaour, his 
Lara, and all he has written. They 
are a chaos of fiendish wretchedness, 
horror, andmisanthropy. He breathes 
—but it is the icy Sarsar wind of 
death: he looks—but it is the wither- 
ing sneer of a demon. 

e is as devoid of patriotism also as 
he is of every amiable virtue. The 
man who could pass over the ground 
whercon his countrymen fell and bled, 
and address them as 

Ambition’s honour’d fools——there let them rot, 
deserves nothing but contempt. While 
his country was engaged in a desperate 
conflict, did he wield the sword—did he 
devote his own powerful genius in her 
behalf? No; rambling in a foreign 
land, he turned the powers he possess- 
ed against her, and falsely charged 
her as one 

who fights for all—but ever fights in vain. 


_Love has been the theme of many 





- 
«“ 





poets. But Lord Byron’s love is 
wholly Eastern: he knows nothing 
of that feeling which bends before the 
object of its earthly adoration in purity 
and truth; he never tells us of that 
“‘ sweet constancy” that“ happy time” 
in which 





a love-knot on a lady's brow 

Is fairer than the fairest star in heav’n. 

Wordsworth. 

No; his beings are only lovely to 
him, in proportion as their feet and 
hands resemble the whiteness of 
marble, and their long tresses that of 
gold. The features of the body he 
pictures, but he never gives them the 
heavenly features of the soul—his 
hero’s are monsters—his heroines are 
harlots. In Mazeppa there is adul- 
tery—in Parisina incest—and in Manh- 
fred that which makes us shudder to 
trace ;—though the crime is obscurely 
told, yet there is sufficient to show us 
that he who can delight to revel in 
such scenes of wickedness is far gone 
indeed. From the shameless Don Juan 
I will not pollute my page with a quo- 
tation: it is loathsome beyond con- 
ception. How truly is it to be re- 
gretted, that the highest powers of 
poetry are so demean’d as to become 
the channels for so r:uch impurity—we 
lament to see the wiole strength of a 
man like Lord Byron, thrown away 
upon creatures with whose actions we 
are disgusted, and whom we are 
obliged to hate, But, however, it 
matters not, in his own estimation, 
what objects are chosen, or what crimes 
portrayed, for he tells us that the 
lyre is 
The only heaven to which earth’s children may 

aspire. Childe Harold. 

When we take up the works of a 
poet, we expect to find in them some- 
thing that shall give us an exalted 
idea of God and heaven—that shall 
raise our thoughts—or that shall at 
least create in us such a train of feel- 
ings, that when we close the volume, 
we shall rise with a consciousness that 
though life be in some degree rough and 
thorny, yet the steady practice of re- 
ligion and virtue will enable us to 
bear its ills with patience, looking 
unto the recompense of reward. But 
who ever took up one of Lord Byron’s 
poems with such feelings, and did 
not find that it cast a chilling damp 
over his thoughts—a gloom which en- 
deavoured to chain his soul to earth 
and earthly things ? Who, I ask, ever 
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found one persuasive to religion, or one 
incentive to virtue, in all he has ever 
written? His feelings are not those 
feclings which “ wonder at their own 
sweet will,” scattering beauty around 
them—and which picture this earth as 
a path 

——a flowery path to heavenly skies. 

No; he never touches upon these 
things—he draws but one portrait—it 
is that of a man laden with iniquity— 
who lives in settled gloom—gnashing 
his teeth in silence—and who views 
his own vicious actions without re- 
morse. It is that of a man who keeps 
aloof from his fellow-creatures—devoid 
of every social feeling, and foremost 
in every crime. Burns, the dissipated 
Burns, had far loftier ideas of all that 
is great and good, than this man ; and 
knew much more of the duty of a real 
poet—for in one of his letters he de- 
clares that an“‘irreligious poet is a 
monster.” 

But is there any hope of a change— 
of a renunciation of those infidel prin- 
ciples which he now cherishes? It is 
true that there are hints and passages 
in his writings, which indicate better 
feelings ; but these recur but seldom, 
they “come like shadows, so depart.” 
Perhaps it might be wrong to say that 
such a change is impossible ; but we 
are obliged to say, it is unlikely, for 
tho’ we may be willing to hope that he 
will one day come to that fountain 
which is open for sin and for unclean- 
ness, yet we must recollect that men 
do not gather figs of thorns, or grapes 
of thistles. 

Your’s Sey 


Bridge Street, Derby. 
— 


Anecdotes. 





Mr. Epiror, 

Sir,—If the following Anecdotes com- 
port with the design of your excellent 
miscellany, I shall be glad to see them 
inserted in its columns. 

Your’s, ex animo, 

OcTAVIAN. 

Skelton, Cleveland, Y orkshire. 

A MISTAKE. 
Two poor Cottagers looking into a 
country church, just as the minister was 
giving out his text, “‘ A light to lighten 
the Gentiles, &c.” “Come along,” said 
the one to the other, “I told you it was 





for the Gentlefolks, we have nothing to 
do with it; hear what he says, A light 


to lighten the ao 
Are there not Heathens in Albion, 


as well as in Owhyhee? 


FULFILMENT OF A PREDICTION, 


A Gentleman travelling iff a stage 
coach, attempted to divert the com- 
pany by ridiculing the Scriptures, a 
common practice with the sceptics of 
the present day. “As to the prophe- 
cies,” said he,“ in particular, they were 
all written after the events took place.” 
Aminister in the coach,who had hitherto 
been silent, replied, “ Sir, I must beg 
leave to mention one remarkable pro- 
phecy as an exception, 2 Pet. iii. 2. 
“Knowing this first, that there shall 
come in the latter days scoffers.” Now 
Sir, whether the event be not long 
after the prediction, I leave the com- 
pany to judge. 

The mouth of the scorner was stop- 
ped! 

DEVOTION NOT TO BE CONSTRAINED. 
An Arabian once, in a mosque where 
Ali was present, said his prayers in 
such an improper manner of pronun- 
ciation, as enraged the caliph: who, 
when he had ended, reproved him, and, 
hurling his slippers at him, commanded 
him to repeat them, which he did with 
great propriety of tone and emphasis. 
After ‘he had done, says Ali, “ Surely 
thy last prayers were better than the 
former.” ‘‘ By no means,” replied the 
Arab, “ for the first I said from devo- 
tion to God, but the last from the blow 
of thy slippers!” 


ANECDOTE OF DR. GIFFORD. 


As the late Dr. Gifford was one day 
shewing the British Museum to stran- 
gers, he was much hurt by the profane 
conversation ofa young gentleman pre- 
sent. The Doctor taking an ancient 
copy of the Septuagint, and shewing it 
to him—“ Oh,” said the gentleman, “I 
can read this.” ‘“‘ Well,” said the Doc- 
tor, “read that passage,” pointing to 
the third commandment. Here the 
gentleman was so struck, that he im- 
mediately left off swearing. 
How apposite is a word in season! 


Distinction between AL8o and LIKEWISE, 
A Quaker, in one of our courts of jus- 
tice, being borne upon by the oppo- 
site counsel harder than he liked, em- 
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braced an opportunity to retaliate. 
“Why, said he to the lawyer, dost 
thou use the word also and likewise in 
the same sense?” “ Why not, replied 
the learned gentleman; where is the 
difference? ‘I will convince thee, re- 
joined the Quaker, that there is a dif- 


ference. #Here, for instance, is Mr. — ' 


he is my counsel ; and thou art a coun- 
seller also; but thou art not a counsel- 
Jor ihe wise,” 


i 
THE MORALIZER.—NO. 6. 
Saturday, November 4th, 1820. 


At pulchram est digito monstrari, et dioitur hic 
est.—Pers. 

Themistocles, the Athenian general, 
at the clese of a war, the success of 
which had been principally secured by 
the propriety of his counsels and the 
decision of his conduct, entered a pub- 
lic assembly ; where he was received 
with such a burst of applause, and 
distinguished by such marks of respect, 
as to extort the confession, that he 
regarded his feelings, at that moment, 
a full compensation for all his exer- 
tions, his oppositions, and his labours. 
Nor is it less generally understood, 
that a celebrated writer of the last 
century, whose productions have emi- 
nently promoted the interests of virtue, 
and whose name is securely enrolled in 
the lists of immortality, expressed his 
satisfaction, at having been sclected 
as the object of popular attention, and 
plebeian admiration. 

Yet this tribute of respect, however 
merited, and however awarded, influ- 
ences multitudes, whose pretensions 
to celebrity are more unassuming, and 
whose desires for distinction are less 
ardent. The love of fame is a passion 
whose agency is as uniformly admitted, 
as its effects are universally experienc- 
ed; and whose direction must be deter- 
mined by the several situations of those, 
who are the subjects of its operations. 
But neither is its essential existence 
destroyed by a limitation of its sphere 
of exertion; nor its native force dimi- 
nished by a paucity of incentives to 
action. A principle so forcible, will 
no more disdain the solitary savage, 
than it will dread the civilized citizen ; 
and will be equally eager to exhibit 
the efficacy of its operations, in the 
rustic group, as in the regal hall.— 
Whether dancing in the mazes of diver- 
sion, or diving into the recesses of 





solitude ; whether gazing at the compe- 
tition of the great, or sighing in the cell 
of the contrite ; little sagacity will be 
needed, in order to discover the hope 
of excellence in every station, and to 
detect it under every disguise.—The 
merchant prides himself on the compa- 
rative superiority of his wares; and 
the husbandman on the early maturity 
of his fruits. The critic values him- 


| self on his display of penetration, in 


the exposure of a blemish; and the 
philosopher, on his profundity of inves- 
tigation, in the defence of a system. 

That those, however, who possess 
fewest attainments, evince most pre- 
sumption, is a position, in the establish- 
ment of which, we must not allow gene- 
ral consent to supply the deficiency of 
certain evidence. It is not indeed sur- 
prising, that this opinion should be so 
commonly received, and so industri- 
ously propagated; since its adoption 
may appear an object of interest to ne 
inconsiderable part of our community. 
Real worth, it will be admitted, may 
naturally regard with disgust, the 
unmerited preference paid to obse- 
quiousness of manners; and on this 
principle, there exists no difficulty in 
accounting for that supercilious con- 
tempt, with which the advocates of 
learning and virtue have almost 
invariably surveyed those, whose sole 
recommendations have been rather 
splendid than useful, and showy than 
substantial. The immoderate indul- 
gence of any affection, though in itself 
laudable, becomes pernicious; and 
that food, which if taken in due quan- 
tity might have contributed to the 

reservation of life, is thus converted 
into deadly poison. 

It was the incitement of popular adu- 
lation, in conjunction with passions 
no less vigorous, which induced the 
conqueror of Asia te act as a lawless 
incendiary, in the performance of an 
exploit, which was succeeded in the 
mind of the monarch by the upbraidings 
of conscious guilt, and the bitterness 
of ineffectual penitence; and it has 
been the misfortune of multitudes, to 
mistake the voice of the vulgar for the 
instructions of reason, and repose a 
firmer reliance on the interested deci- 
sions of others, than on the more certain 
dictates of self-conviction. But the 
conduct of some characters, whose 
abilities have never been submitted to 
public notice and admiration, furnishes 
sufficient evidence, that the principle 
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to which we refer,is too strong to require 
any nourishment, and teo volatile to 
need any inflation. Crowns and scep- 
tres, columns and arches, garlands 
and iascriptions, have been objects 
of value, only as they have been tokens 
of distinction; nor would Britain herself 
have to boast the number and virtue of 
her defenders, were there no notions 
of honour associated with a suit of 
regimentals, no ideas of elevation 
attached to the profession of arms. 
Happy indeed is it, when this thirst 
for glory receives. such a direction, as 
to combine public advantage with 
private gratification; as by paying the 
price of utility, to insure the rewards 
of merit. 

It must be acknowledged, that there 
have been, in many cases, insuperable 
oppositions in the path of those, whose 
hopes of distinction have been founded 
on the rational resolution to deserve 
it; and after employing the most ar- 
dent efforts, forming the most daring 
schemes, and indulging the most ani- 
mated. expectations, can the disap- 
pointed candidate for public approba- 
tion, see, with unconcern, the laurel: 
encircling the head of a stranger? or 
hear, without emotion, the — plaudits. 
hestowed on the productions of a 
competitor? Lf exclusively influenced 
by a love of fame, will he not, after 
the first fruitless attempt to be ranked 
amongst the champions of truth, engage, 
as eagerly. in. opposing her interests, 
and checking her conquests? or will 
he feel any hesitation, like a second 
Erostratus, in committing the most 
daring. outrage on the temple of the 
divinity, for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating his. memory, and immortalizing 
his. name. Kingdoms and empires, 
with their lofty appendages, constitute 
the heights of modern ambition. 
But the heroes. and literati of anti- 
quity, were possessed of opportunities 
of canvassing for their election to. a 
pinnacle of. grandeur, too sublime. for. 
the conceptions and hopes of subse- 
quent ages.— What. envious fate pre- 
sided over the day when. these splen- 
did meteors were suddenly sunk into 
the sullen shade of darkness? What 
pen, so. inimical to literary labours, 
and.hervic achievements, dashed from 
the page of the Roman moralist, 

Celum 4 petimus, 
We aspire to heaven itself? 

Adored be the power, by whose 
agency these wonders have been. per- 


formed! Adored be the hand, which 
has collected, in a single focus, all the 
lights of life; and which has con- 
centred in one volume, all the truths 
of religion! Blessed be the hour, 
which so effectually rescued us from 
darkness and doubt, from prejudice 
and error: we need not now professedly 
engage to subdue monsters, or to 
undergo labours. Suceess.in the resist- 
ance of corruption, and the mortifi- 
cation of passion, isa summit of ambi- 
tionadapted to our natures, and worthy 
of our hopes.—We need not have re- 
course. to the disingenuous. shifts of 
the Lybian, (Psapho,) who taught the 
songsters of the air to: proclaim his 
divinity. Our conquests shall be cele- 
brated in sublimer strains, and our 
triumphs recorded by nobler heralds,— 
Nor need: we imitate the desperate exit 
of the Sicilian poet, (Empedocles,) and 
be like him disappointed, and betrayed 
Empedocles, ardentem frigit 
Inatee 


He who hath created thee, Oman, hath 
shewed thee what is. good. ‘To. do 
justly, to love. mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God,” will place on 
thy head. a.crown of unfading lustre, 
adorn thy memery with the most 
valuable distinctions, and: secure to 
thee the unalienable inheritance of 
Immortality. 


—— 


MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 


With a Catalogue of all really Britisk 
Plants, as they come into flower. 


MARCH, 


ALITTLE afterthe middie of this month» 
the sun passes the boundary line of 
the two hemispheres, and thereby: 
causes that great variation.in the state: 
of the weather, for which March is pro- 
verbial. Frost and snow, wind andi 
rain, are frequently found ‘to alternate: 
with each other; bat a-continued: d: 

state of the atmosphere, with the wind: 


‘at east, is particularly desired by the 
farmer, for. the purpose of drying up» 


the moisture of winter, and:rendering 


‘the land fit for cultivation; hence: 


itis said that-a bushel of. March dust: 
is worth.a king’s ransom. 

The state of the weather inthis month: 
is-peculiarly important, as it affords.a- 
mode of estimating. the probable dry-. 
ness or moisture of the follewing sum- 





mer, Stormy weatber at. the equinox 
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most commonly ushers in a favourable 
summer ; but when the weather is fine 
about that time, it usually happens that 
the ensuing summer is wet and windy. 
About the beginning of the month,vege- 
tation having advanced considerably, 
gives a promise of soon clothing the 
hedges and groves with verdure; but 
it frequently occurs, that a sudden re- 
turn of frost not only checks the bud, 
but destroys the young shoots, and 
considerably injures the trees. Hence 
it happens, that in this month, spring 
does not make that progress which 
was anticipated at its commence- 
ment. 

At this time the birds which make 
this country their winter residence 
depart northward ; these are the Field- 
fare, Redwing, Woodcock, Snipe, and 
some others: but many Snipes remain 
and breed in our moors; and now and 
then a Woodcock is found to continue 
with us through the summer, probably 
from having been wounded, and ren- 
der’d incapable of distant flight. Doc- 
tor Borlase, we believe, mentions the 
only instance wherein this bird has 
been known to breed in England. 
Birds also, that migrated from one 
part of this country to another in 
autumn, now return to their former 
haunts. In most parts of England the 
yellow Wagtail changes its quarters 
at the approach of winter, and returns 
in spring; and the white Wagtail 
does the same in the north of Eng- 
land: but many birds that migrate 
from some districts, in others remain 
through the year. The Wheatear, 
(Motacilla Oenanthe,) returns from 
the south of France; and frequents 
downs and stony places near the 
sea. It appears wonderful that a 
bird which seems usually to accustom 
itself only to short flights, should be 
able to cross the sea in places where 
it is at least a hundred miles wide: 
but we have ocular demonstration of 
the fact: many of them in their passage 
alight on fishing-boats, being unable to 
proceed further; and many undoubt- 
edly perish. The formation of a nest, 
oes | the care of their progeny, occupy 
the attention of the feathered tribe. 
Straw, moss, feathers, wool from the 
sheep, and hair from larger animals, 
are laid under contribution, to form a 
dwelling; and the parent bird plucks 
its own feathers to make it warm. 

The increased temperature of the 
air reaches the Bat, where, in some 
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deep hole or crevice, it hangs sus- 
pended by its hind feet, enveloped in 
the membrane which forms its wings ; 
sensation is presently restored, and 
the little creature ventures out in 
search of insects, which are its usual 
food. The time which it selects for 
this purpose is well known to be the 
twilight of the morning and evening; 
when with noiseless flutter it wheels 
its course after flies and moths. “But 
occcasionally it awakes at an unsea- 
sonable time, and, pressed by hunger, 
ventures out in broad daylight, to its 
certain destruction; for it is pursued 
by all the boys of the neighbourhood. 
Five kinds of Bats are known in 
England: the Common Bat, (Vesper- 
tilio Murinus,) with a tail, ears less 
than the head, and having no inner 
valves; Long-eared Bat, (V. Auritus,) 
with a tail, ears long, and with inner 
valves; Great Bat, (V. Noctula,) with 
a tail, ears oval, with small inner 
valves; Whisked Bat,(V.Barbastellus,) 
with a tail, whisked, large ears, with 
inner valves; and Horse-shoe Bat, (V. 
Ferrum Equinum,) without inner valves 
to the ears, the nose having a curious 
resemblance to a horse-shoe. The 
difference which exists in the habits 
of these species is not well. known; 
but all have the common properties 
of falling into a state of torpidity in 
winter, of living on insect food, and 
seeking their prey in the air in the 
twilight. It is observed of all crea- 
tures that seek their prey on the wing 
by night, that their motion, unlike that 
of the inhabitants of day, is without 
noise ; which, whilst it answers a great 
purpose of nature in enabling them to 
surprise the object of pursuit, con- 
tributes also to the repose of those 
which sleep at that period, by pre- 
serving the calm of night. 

The Mackarel, and its congener the 
Scad, emerge from the deep water of 
the Atlantic, and seek the land. The 
French fishermen first take their sta- 
tion off Cape Clear, about the middle 
of this month; the first have been 
brought to Plymouth so early as the 
15th, but in general British fishermen 
do not put to sea until about the be- 
ginning of April. The Scad has much 
the same habits as the Mackarel; 
except that they do not congregate 
into such large shoals ; they keep near 
the surface, and take a bait freely. 
Smelts leave the sea, to pay their an- 
nual visit to fresh water ; but they are 
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careful not to venture while winter yet 
retains its power. 

Insects are much increased in num- 
ber, and the earlier specics of Butter- 
fiies are seen assuming their aerial ram- 
bles. These creatures are generally con- 
sidered as affording a very striking il- 
lustration of the change which will take 
place in man at the resurrection of the 
body, and the commencement of the 
angelic state. At first, proceeding from 
the egg, it takes the form of a poor 
creeping helpless worm, extending its 
views over an inch of space, and liable 
to be destroyed by every enemy that 
approaches ; it then passes into a state 
in which even this gross life appears to 
be extinct; but, like a man in a coffin, 
to which even in shape it bears a re- 
semblance, it waits for the coming of 
bright skies and warmer days. Casting 
then aside the bonds in which it was 
held, it rises buoyant on the air, frolics 
at pleasure where it lists, and lives on 
the most delicious food that nature af- 
fords. Bees now visit flowers for the 
sake of their nectareous sweets ; they 
are seen flying from plant to plant, em- 
blems of industrious economy, and 
foretell to us how far spring is advan- 
ced; and being very sensible of the 
changes in the air, and particularly 
afraid of wet, their appearance ina 
morning may lead us to judge that it is 
probable a fine day will follow. It is 
the misfortune of man, rather ‘to ad- 
mire the conduct of this industrious 
insect, than to imitate its example. 

Come into flower: Single-headed 
Cotton Grass, Eriophorum vaginatum ; 
Smallest Bent Grass, Agrostis minima; 
Sweet Violet, Viola odorata; Dafiodil, 
Narcissus pseudo-narcissus ; Two-leav- 
ed Squill, Scilla bifolia; Hairy Rush, 
Juncus pilosus; Mezereon, Daphne 
mezereum ; Spurge Laurel, D. laure- 
ola; Little Mouse-ear Chickweed, 
Cerastium semidecandruam; Wood 
Spurge, Euphorbia amygdaloides; Red 
S. E. Characias; Sloe, Prunus spi- 
nosa; Barren Strawberry, Fragaria 
sterilis; Common Whitlow Grass, 
Draba verna; Yellow Alpine, W. G. 
D. aizoides; Mountain Pepperwort, 
Lepidium. petreum; Common Shep- 
herd’s Purse, Thlaspi Bursa pastoris; 
Hairy Ladies’ Smock, Cardamine hir- 
suta; Blue Fleabane, Erigeron acre ; 
Coltsfoot, Tussilago farfara ; Common 
Alder, Betula alnus ; Butcher’s broom, 
Ruscus aculeatus; Different Poplars, 


Populus ; Yew Tree, Taxus baccata. 
No. 25.—Vou. EH. 
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Reply toa Query on Study and 
Learning. 
Mr. Epiror, 


S1r,—I have anxiously waited fora re- 
ply to the queries on Study and Learn- 
ing, inserted in col. 216; and in Num- 
ber 17, col.510, have been favoured with 
one. But I cannot say I am quite 
satisfied, it not being a complete reply. 
Therefore I submit to you the follow- 
ing, which I conceive may claim the 
attention of the Enquirer, as amethod 
of study that I know may be adopted 
with advantage. Its insertion will 
oblige your’s respectfully, . 
B. D. 


I perfectly agree with your correspon- 
dent, that E. should make divinity but 
a secondary study the first year, or year 
and a half; yet some attention must be 
paid to it, for the purpose of forming a 
good style, and furnishing himself with 
a variety of matter. 1 certainly would 
recommend E. to enter on the study of 
the languages, for I am sure an ac- 
quaintance with them will be well worth 
the time they will occupy. One great 
advantage is, by constantly turning 
over the pages of his lexicon, and 
searching continually for a great va- 
riety of words to express the same 
meaning, he will increase his vocabu- 
lary, and by that means will be able to 
surmount the difficulty young preachers 
often labour under, ofnot commanding 
proper and suitable words to express 
their ideas. ' 

It is also very important that he 
should be able to read the scriptures 
in their original language,’to get the 
meaning of the text. Let me here ob- 
serve, the studies which should engage 
the supreme attention of E. during his 
twoyears, are, the languages, logic, and 
mathematics. Others, as time will al- 
low, may be indulged in a little. He 
should by all means begin with the 
Latin language, and with the Eton 
Grammar. He may, without the assist- 
ance of any able master, soon learn to 
decline its nouns, and conjugate its 
verbs; and. at the same time read the 
other parts without labouring to get 
them by heart. When be has attained 
a tolerable facility in this, he should 
enter on the As in presenti and syntax ; 
which, with labour, he may soon ac- 
quire: it is not necessary he should 
learn the Latin of syntax by heart, 
only the rules in English. 
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Inthe mean time, if he wishes to read 
a little, I would recommend Phedrus’s 
Fables ; and for exercise, Clarke’s Intro- 
duction to the making of Latin. This 
much of the Latin, E. will find to be suf- 
ficient for three months ; and when he 
ean do the above exercises with fa- 
cility, and still keeps his grammar in 
his hand, he may begin to read a little 
of Virgil and Cicero. These I would 
recommend E, to read with a transla- 
tion, because at present he merely 
wants to get acquainted with the Latin 
words, and not to study the language 
with any critical niceness. “ Why not 
(says an elegant classic) let a young 
beginner go over the ground already 
smoothed for him, rather than impede 
his progress by suffering him to stumble 
along in the stony and rocky path.” 
E. will find sufficient to do with these, 
and labouring at his grammar, without 
any thing else;—a good foundation 
must be laid in grammatical know- 
ledge. 4 

Ina short time, I think E. may begin 
a little with the Greek, for by diligence 
and laborious application, he may soon 
acquire sufficient of Latin to introduce 
him to this. I would recommend the 
Westminster Grammar as superior to 
the Eton, orto Valpy’s. After having 
Fearnt the alphabet and vowels &c. ; he 
may proceed to the nouns, and next to 
the active, passive, and middle voice 
of the verbs. I would recommend, the 
first time going through, to go over 
the prose, and learn by heart the nouns, 
verbs, &c. first. After having been 
over the grammar once in this super- 
ficial manner, and become able to read 
the words in the Greek character, he 
should begin the grammar again, and 
read the prose over well and atten- 
tively, till he gets it well stored in his 
memory. 

When E. is well acquainted with the 
nouns and verbs, while he is going 
through the grammar a second time, 
he should by all means read a little of 
the language, and he will find nothing 
easier than the Gospel by John. Daw- 
son’s Lexicon he will find necessary at 
first, till he gets a little acquainted with 
the language. And let him, above all, 
lay a good foundation, by becoming 
well acquainted with his grammar. 
He may read also the Odes of Ana- 
oreon, &c. see col. 512. 

The second year E. will probably 
enter on the Hebrew. This he will 
find to be somewhat easier than La- 





tin and Greek. I would recommend 
Yeates’ Grammar. At first let him 
learn the alphabet, vowels, the vowel 
points, and the nouns, without learning 
the prose the first time over; this will 
give him some idea of the language, 
and teach him a little of the pronun- 
ciation. Let him then turn again to 
the beginning, and go through as with 
the others. 

With respect to mathematics, it is 
necessary he should study a little of 
them, and I think he ‘will find the six 
first books of Euclid sufficient for him. 
Let E. be carefal to retain the solution 
of each problem as he goes on, in his 
memory ; and I would recommend him 
to review every week what he has been 
studying : this he may do by noting 
down in a book, which he should keep 
for that purpose. It is also very im- 
portant he should take into his studies, 
logic. I would recommend Jamieson’s 
Grammar to be studied before he be- 
gins Watts.— Note. Jamieson’s Gram- 
mar of rhetoric, E. will find a very use- 
ful book to keep by him, to peruse at 
his leisure ; there are good instructions 
in it, to attain a good style of writing 
and speaking. Price six shillings 
each. 

Concerning pulpit eloquence, let me 
observe, it is not at all inconsistent 
with the spirit of the gospel. In the 
study of this, let E. be careful he does 
not mistake the meaning of the word. 
Let his eloquence consist of beauty and 
sublimity of idea, conveyed in striking 
and forcible words. As an example of 
genius and real eloquence, let E. read 
Robert Hall’s Sermons ; these he will 
find the best pieces of composition in 
existence. Let E. endeavour to get 
a fluency of words to express his 
thoughts, and labour hard in exercising 
his mind, to supply it with new and 
original ideas. 

The frequent practice of composing, 
E. will find absolutely necessary, in 
order to form a good style. And the 
frequent practice of speaking extem- 
pore may be attended with two advan- 
tages : first, the gaining a facility in 
speaking; secondly, it will exercise 
his genius in producing a variety of 
matter. The books he may peruse, to 
acquire a good style, or rather that are 
works of taste, (for he must form his 
style after the impulse of his own genius 
and taste,) are such as the above men- 
tioned sermons, Dr. Chalmers’ works, 
Watts’ and Doddridge’s Sermons, &c« 
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He will find the style of Zimmerman 
very good. 

The poetical works of Pope, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Cowper, and Montgo- 
mery, will supply him with thoughts, 
and a variety of words. Let E. be 
careful of burdening his memory too 
mueh with particular phrases, expres- 
sions, and select paragraphs from dif- 
ferent writers; but let him remember 
that he reads merely to gain knowledge 
of the different subjects which should 
occupy and exercise his mind. For 
the cultivation of his reasoning powers, 
he may read to advantage, Paley’s 
Works, Butler’s Analogy, Locke on 
the Understanding, Mason on Self- 
knowledge; and for relaxation from 
other studies, Raffles’ Life of Spencer, 
Orton's Life of Doddridge, Fuller’s Life 
of Pearce, Maurice and Ryland’s Life 
of Fuller, and Southey’s Life of Kirke 
White. These he will find highly in- 
teresting and instructing. 

I would not recommend E. to begin 
his studies before six in the morning ; 
four he will find too early. From six 
till ten, with two hours’ relaxation in the 
day, he will find sufficient time to 
study. Let him employ his thoughis 
about something profitable at all times. 
I would not recommend him to engage 
in other studies, such as algebra, as- 
tronomy, anatomy, &c.; he will find 
enough to do with the study of the 
three languages, mathematics, logic, 
and the cultivation of a good style of 
preaching. For other books to read, 
{refer him to col. 58, Imperial Maga- 
zine, where he will find a judicious 
selection. 

A. B. D. 


— 
ON EDUCATION. 


Havine obtained a copy of the follow- 
ing Letter, addressed to the Master of 
a Grammar School in Ireland, we think 
it may perhaps be useful to others of 
like occupation here. 


oe 


To the Rev. Mr. ****, Master of the 
Free Grammar School at ‘ 


Rev. Sir, 


I CONGRATULATE you on your appoint- 
ment to superintend the school at . 
and I trast you are ambitious to possess 
every qualification for such a post. In- 
deed, the office of an instructor is ar- 
duous and laborious: but it is honour- 
able and important too. Nothing 
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great is attained without personal exer- 
tion of either body or mind; and com- 
monly there is need of the combined 
efforts of both. A general or leader 
should be duly skilled in military tac- 
tics; but he must also have a cool, 
firm, and collected mind. He must 
use proper discipline; but not merely 
to indulge passion, wantonness, or ca- 
price. It is scarcely needful to remind 
you, that these ideas peculiarly appl 
to your situation; and you have al- 
ready been initiated in the theory, 

To understand fully the rudiments of 
language, and to have a tolerable 
knowledge of the principal classic 
atithors, is, indeed, necessary: but it 
constitutes only a small portion of what 
belongs to the master of a classical 
school. Much depends on the mode to 
be adopted in conveying instruction, for 
many men of learning and good sense 
are deficient in imparting their know- 
ledge with facility to others; or perhaps 
they adopt an improper method of doing 
it. Therefore the teacher should study 
how he may be most useful; and he 
may learn more and more himself every 
day by practice ; and by closely observ- 
ing the various tempers, and different 
degrees of intellect, in those who are 
committed to his care. Though much 
has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of Education, yet much still re- 
mains in respect to the practical part. 
There will be a constant need of dis- 
cernment and discrimination; and of 
treating boys somewhat differently, ac- 
cording to their capacity, disposition, 
and age. 

Man was made to be a social being : 
and as he is endowed with faculties and 
intellect for that end, he should use 
them, both to receive and communicate 
to the rest of his species whatever may 
tend to the mutual good of both. The 
faculty of speech is of the first impor- 
tance in this case; by which the 
thoughts are conveyed from the mind 
of one to that of another, in a mysteri- 
ous manner. The mode of this opera- 
tion is, indeed, a mystery, which no 

hilosopher has yet been able to deve- 
ope or comprehend: for, who can 
comprehend how the sound of the voice 
is made a channel of conveyance of 
what is internal, from one person to an- 
other? It is, however, the business of 
the teacher to convey such instruction 
intothe mind of his pupil, as may ren- 
der him a useful member of the commu- 
nity in some station of life, 
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In reading the Greek and Roman 
Classics, it is necessary to understand 
the heathen mythology ; because there 
is frequent reference to ancient fable, 
or. things which were couched under 
that mode of instruction in early times. 
But the teacher should endeavour to 
develope these fables, and shew his 
pupil from whence they originated; 
and that some moral truth was gene- 
rally at the foundation; which being 
conveyed in allegory, or in figurative 
language, gradually became obscure, 
or was misunderstood by the vulgar. 
This especially was the case, by means 
of poetic fiction, or the glosses and con- 
jectures of the Greeks: for even their 
wisest men, who travelled into Egypt 
and other eastern parts in quest of 
knowledge, had not sufficient time to 
investigate or understand those hints 
which they got there; and when they 
returned home, they dressed them up 
(as Plato ponte | it) in a better or 
more elegant form. But this dress 
served only to disguise what was at first 
both simple and beautiful. And when 
Plato met with things sometimes, which 
he did not understand; he calls them 
aporretoi, that is, ineffable ; or muthoi, 
Sables. And when the Greeks were at 
a loss, or could not clearly trace up 
things, they referred them to the gods; 
i. e. their most early ancestors, whom 
they had deified. 

It would, therefore, be of the utmost 
service to classical schools, if, on a new 
edition of mythology, notes were 
added, by way of illustration, shewing 
that many of the most eminent fables 
of antiquity had an affinity with, or 
were derived from, the divine writings. 
This would not only tend to illus- 
trate the Classics, but would likewise 
be subservient to true religion; and 
would make the boys more conversant 
with the Bible, which has been too 
much neglected in most classical schools. 
Indeed, the reading of the English 
Bible (at least seleet portions of it) is 
highly necessary, not only to make 
young persons acquainted with its con- 
tents, but to accustom them to read it 
with due decorum, and to pronounce 
the words with such a modulation of 
the voice as may be harmonious to the 
ear. A neglect in this point has been 
one cause, why many, who officiate in 

ublic, read the Scriptures in a most 
isgusting manner. If the Bible be 
read like a paragraph in the News, or 
some trifling paper, no wonder if the 
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hearers go away unedified, or with little 
solemnity on their mind. If an hour 
or two were allotted for this purpose on 
Saturday in each week, it would have 
a happy effect, not only to inform the 
mind, but to improve the pronuncia- 
tion of youth, which would prapably 
accompany them to a more advanced 
age. 

eA judicious instructor will point out 
to his pupils the beauties and excellent 
sentiments which occur in various pas- 
sages of the authors which they read; 
and will also add a few words by way 
of comment, ¢viva voce,) to enforce the 
sentiment, and improve their taste. 
But, if a procedure of this kind be truly 
laudable in reading the heathen au- 
thors ; surely a mode somewhat similar 
is still more necessary in reading the 
Bible, or other writings derived there- 
from. It would, therefore, be well, if 
a part of the Sunday evening were ap- 
pee to this business. The Col- 
ect for ,the day, being concise yet 
full, will afford excellent materials for 
this end; and a few words may be used, 
to enlarge upon each sentence, incul- 
cating the doctrine and the import of 
the prayer that is offered up. It will 
likewise be always necessary to impress 
upon the minds of each rising genera- 
tion, the doctrine contained in the 
Ninth Article of our Established 
Church; that man is now in a fallen 
state, and must undergo a change be- 
fore he can be truly or permanently 
happy. This may be done in a few 
plain, simple words, suitable to the 
capacity of children; which may be 
afterwards gradually enlarged upon. 
Should this be done, it will be useful to 
them during the remainder of their 
life. 

The neglect of instruction in this 
kind, has been one great cause why 
men of good natural abilities, who had 
got what is called aclassical education, 
are grossly ignorant of what is most 
important, a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian reli- 

ion, and even of the church of which 
they profess themselves to be members. 
Too many instances of this occur from 
day to day: and, what is worthy of re- 
mark, some gentlemen of late years 
have made very florid speeches in 
favour of the plan for diffusing the 
Bible. among the ignorant and unen- 
lightenea part of mankind ; and yet it 
appears that they themselves are but 
little acquainted with its contents, 
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They think it very fit to send such a 
book among the vulgar herd, which 
teaches them subordination, and a pro- 
per and decent deportment: but they 
forget that it was intended for ther 
own edification, as well as for that of 
the meanest and most illiterate peasant. 
They are solicitous to promote the mo- 
rality of the lower orders ; whilst their 
own souls are in danger of being eter- 
nally lost! And what appears likewise 
inconsistent, whilst they profess them- 
selves to be members of the Established 
Church, they deny her fundamental doc- 
trines, both by their practice, and in their 
conversation. Thus they become the 
dupes or tools of crafty infidels, who 
are secretly laying a mine to blow up 
eur constitution, both in Church and 
State. The magistrates and kings 
among the ancient Jews were com- 
manded to have the Mosaic code of 
laws in their possession, to’ meditate 
in them, not only for their private edi- 
fication, but to understand and execute 
them. Let lawyers and lawgivers, as 
well as the clergy, attend to this, and 
practise the same. Let them study and 
understand what is necessary for all to 
know; and endeavour to promote, ac- 
cording to their power, the good of 
their fellow men. 

Though these things belong princi- 
pally to those who are somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, yet the rudiments and 
principles may be inculcated in early 
youth; and the good seed which is 
sown and watered with a little care, 
may grow up to maturity, and produce 
a plentiful and useful crop. Surely a 
boy of fourteen years of age, or even 
younger, may be informed of the nature 
and design of laws; and that they are, 
or should be, founded on, or derived 
from, the will of the supreme and uni- 
versal Laweiver. He may likewise 
be instructed, that whoever is about to 
minister in divine things, should be 
sure that he is commissioned by Him 
who alone has a right to send; and, 
that human learning, however useful in 
its place, is by no means the chief qua- 
lification of an ambassador of the Kine 
of kings. A physician should first 
examine and well understand the na- 
ture of a disease, before he ventures 
to prescribe a medicine and the mode 
of cure; for an errer in this case may 
prove fatal to the patient, and in the 
same proportion must ultimately injure 
if not destroy his own reputation. 





I know, Sir, that you in your place 
may do much to promote the good end 
recommended in this paper, respecting 
the youth committed to your care; to 
make them useful members of the com- 
munity, and an ornament to their na- 
tive land. I know they are not desti- 
tute of natural genius; but let it be 
well cultivated, and it will produce 
fragrant flowers; and the most benefi- 
cial fruits. You know who hath said, 

“ Doctrina vim promovet insitam, 
Rectiq : cultus pectora roborant.” 

I trust, Sir, you will pardon the free- 
dom which I have taken upon this oc- 
casion; and you must “be convinced 
that I can have no other motive than to 
stir up a spirit of laudable emulation, 
to promote the good of individuals, the 
welfare of our country, and the true 
felicity of the human race. 

I am, Sir, 

With due deference and esteem, 
Your humble servant, 
An Op Srupent, or Trin, 
Cou. DuBuin. 
Aug. 30, 1819. 
— 
MORTALITY. 

Tue tenure of man upon his present 
existence is uncertain as that of the 
autumnal leaf uponits stem. The leaf 
may hang for many days, while thou- 
sands around it fall successively to the 
earth; but the blast, or the silent pro- 
gress of decay, loosens it in its turn, 
and its “place knows it no more,”— 
How similar is the condition of huma- 
nity! Yet, how inconsiderate we are 
of an event, which we know will cer- 
tainly come upon us, though we are 
wholly uncertain when! 

I have met with the following calcu- 
lation, which makes my meditations 
solemn: 

The aggregate population on the 
surface of the known habitable globe, 
is estimated at 895,300,000 persons. 
If we reckon, with the ancients, that a 
generation lasts 30 years, then, in that 
space, 895,300,000 human beings will 
be born and die: consequently 81,760 
must, on an average, be dropping into 
eternity every day ; 3,407, every hour ; 
or about 56 every minute! 

« And yet we will not hear! what mail defends 
Our untouch’d hearts ? what miracle turns off 
The pointed sting ; which from a thousand qui- 


vers 
Is daily darted, and is daily shunn’d ?” 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

LEONARDO ARETINO. 
Amonest the accomplished scholars who 
flourished in Italy during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, no one holds a 
higher rank than Leonardo Bruni, who is 
more commonly distinguished by the sur- 
name of Aretino, which he derived from 
Arezzo, the place of his nativity.* The 
time of his birth has not been exactly 
ascertained. Matteo Palmerio, and So- 
zomen presbyter of Pistoia, referring 
that event to the year 1370, whilst 
Gianozzo Manetti, in his funeral oration 
on the death of Leonardo, asserts that he 
was born in 1369.¢ His father, Francesco 
Bruni, appears to have lived in good cir- 
cumstances, and to have attained to emi- 
nence in civic honours.t Francesco did 
not, however, enjoy the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the rising reputation of his son, 
as he died whilst Leonardo was yet a 
youth.]] 

Arezzo, like most of the other cities of 
Italy, was at this period distracted by 
civil discord, in consequence of which the 
chiefs of the weaker party were com- 
pelled to flee for refuge into the neigh- 
bouring districts. These exiles naturally 
taking advantage of every circumstance 
likely to enable them, to retrieve their 
fortune, induced the commander of a body 
of French troops, who were marching to 
support the pretensions of the Duke of 
Anjou to the crown of Naples, to make an 
attack on Arezzo. In the tumult which en- 
sued upon this unexpected act of hostility, 
Francesco and his son were taken pri- 
soners by different parties of the adverse 
faction, and conducted to separate places 
of confinement. The imprisonment of the 
former was long and rigorous; but the 
tender years of Leonardo exciting the 
compassion of those to whose custody he 
was consigned, the hardships of his cap- 
tivity were alleviated by his being per- 
mitted to reside in a spacious and com- 
fortable chamber. On the wall of this 
apartment there happened to be delineated 
a portrait of Petrarca, by the daily con- 
templation of which, Leonardo was in- 
flamed with a most ardent ambition of 
distinguishing himself by literary attain- 
ments.® 


Nor was this a transient emotion: for 





no sooner were the civil dissensions of 
his countrymen appeased by the cession 
of their territory into the hands of the 
Florentines, than he repaired to the 
Tuscan capital, which was at that 
time the favoured residence of the liberal 
arts.t Here he diligently applied himself 
to his studies, under the guidance of the 
celebrated Giovanni Malpaghino, or John 
of Ravenna.t Great as were his obliga- 
tions to this able preceptor, he was not 
less indebted to Colucio Salutati, chancel- 
lor of the Florentine Republic, who was so 
deeply impressed with a sense of his bril- 
liant talents and of his virtues, that he not 
only honoured him with his esteem, but 
regarded him with the affection of a fa- 
ther.|| Notwithstanding the disparity of 
their years, these two illustrious scholars 
pursued their studies in common, and, to 
adopt the words of Colucio, “ they mu- 
tually encouraged each other to literary 
exertions, as steel gives an edge to stee).” 
When Leonardo had finished his rhe- 
torical studies, he applied himself for two 
years to the study of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, in which he made such pro- 
gress, that he qualified himself to main- 
tain public disputations upon the subtile 
topics, which present themselves in the 
shadowy regions of logic and metaphy- 
sics.§ Had he been enabled to follow 
the bent of his inclinations, he would, in 
all probability, have exclusively devoted 
himself to the cultivation of polite litera- 
ture. But the poverty of his circum. 
stances compelling him to enter upon 
some pursuit which might be eventually 
rendered a source of emolument, he sedu- 
lously directed his attention to the civil 
law, a knowledge of which was indispen- 
sably necessary to qualify him for an 
honourable situation in the pontifical 
court, or for a place of trust and profit 
in any of the Italian states. He had de- 
dicated four years to the Pandects, 
when the celebrated Manuel Chrysoloras 
was induced, by the offer of a large sti- 
pend, to read lectures on the Greek lan- 
guage, in the Florentine university**(A. 
D. 1399.) On this occasion Leonardo 
experienced no small degree of hesitation 
with regard to the future direction of his 
studies. On the one hand, he was appre- 
hensive that a dereliction of the civil law 
would involve him in disgrace, and ob- 





* Mehi Vita Leonardi Bruni Aretini, p. 23. 
+ Ibid. p. 23, 24. 

¢ Ibid. p. 25. 
i Ibid. p. 24. 

Jannotii Manetti Oratio i apud 
Mehi Vitam Leon. Bruni, p. 91, 92. 





+ Jannotii Manetti Oratio Funebris, apud 
Mehi Vitam Leon. Bruni p. 92. 
aie pe Leon. Bruni, p. 25. || Ibid. p. 26, 


Ibid 
ae t. * Foam Manetti Oratio, p. 93. 
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struct his promotion—on the other hand, 
the praises of Homer, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes, were daily sounding in his ears, 
and excited in his mind a most ardent 
desire to become acquainted with their 
writings. He reflected, that for the 
space of seven hundred years, Grecian 
literature had lain dormant in Italy, and 
he could not but regard its revival, as the 
effect of the direct interposition of Provi- 
dence. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, he laid aside the code of Justinian, 
and enrolled himself as a disciple of Chry- 
soloras, whose instructions he imbibed 
with such eagerness, that the lessons of 
the day were frequently the ‘subject of 
his nightly dreams.* He continued to 
attend public lectures on the Greek lan- 
guage for the space of nearly three years, 
at the end of which time, his preceptor, 
being summoned to meet his sovereign, 
the eastern emperor Palzologus, at the 
court of Giovanni Galeazzo, duke of Mi- 
lan, (A. D. 1402,) was obliged to resign 
his honourable situation in the Floren- 
tine university. The departure of Chry- 
soloras did not, however, extinguish the 
zeal of Leonardo for the cultivation of 
Grecian literature. On the contrary, he 
endeavoured, by the assiduity of private 
study, to compensate the loss which he 
had sustained, in being deprived of so en- 
lightened an instructor. The first-fruits 
of his lucubrations were soon exhibited 
in a Latin version of Basilius’s treatise on 
Education; by the publication of which, 
he gained from his contemporary scholars 
a grateful tribute of applause.t 

In the mean time, Leonardo was im- 
pelled, by a laudable desire of procuring 
for himself an honourable subsistence, to 
resume his researches into the principles 
of the civil law. Having acquired a 
competent knowledge of the science and 
practice of jurisprudence, he began to 
look out for some situation in which he 
might be enabled to obtain a suitable re- 
muneration for the exertion of his talents. 
In these circumstances, his views were 
directed tq the Roman chancery. His 
hopes of gaining some lucrative employ- 
ment in the pontifical court, were prin- 
cipally founded on the friendly assistance 
which he expected to receive from Pog- 
gio Bracciolini, who had been the associ- 
ate of his literary pursuits in the Tuscan 
university, and who had lately been pro- 
Moted to the office of Writer of the 
Apostolic Letters. Nor did that cele- 
brated scholar disappoint the expecta- 


. “Mehi Vita L 
+ Ibid. p. 30.3 - Bruni. p..29, 30. 
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tions of his fellow student. Soon after 
the accession of Innecent VII. to the pa- 
pal throne, he took occasion, by the me- 
dium of two eminent dignitaries of the 
church, so strongly to impress that pon- 
tiff with a sense of Leonardo’s merits, 
that he determined to invite him to Rome. 
In consequence of this flattering sum- 
mons, Leonardo immediately repaired to 
the pontifical capital, where he arrived 
on the 25th of March, 1405.¢ Of his in- 
troduction to his future master, he gave 
the following account in an epistle to 
his worthy patron, Colucio Salutati. 

“TI arrived at Rome on the 25th of 
March, and took the earliest opportunity 
of paying my respects to His Holiness, 
from whom I met with a kind and gra- 
cious reception. At his first view of me, 
however, before I had spoken a word, he 
turned to those who stood near him, and 
said, ‘‘ He is a younger man than I imagin- 
ed him to be.” This was the first speech 
which I heard him utter. After I had 
paid him the customary homage, he re- 
plied in a few words, and repeated the 
remark which he had made when he first 
saw me. The substance of his observa- 
tions was this, that the office, to the ac- 
ceptance of which he had invited me, was 
an office of great weight and importance, 
the proper discharge of the duties of 
which, required not only learning, but dis- 
cretion, and a maturity of judgment and 
dignity, which could hardly be expected 
in youthful years. ‘* You seem to me,” 
said he, “‘ to have every requisite except 
that of age; but I shall reserve this mat- 
ter for further consideration.” With this 
observation I was dismissed. During this 
transaction the court was crowded with 
attendants, who instantly spread abroad 
a report that I was rejected on account of 
my youth. This rumour excited the 
hopes of many other candidates, and es- 
pecially of your friend Jacopo d’Angelo, 
who, though he had not before given any 
intimation of his intention, is now exert- 
ing all his interest to obtain the office in 
question. I understand that he is insti- 
gated to this conduct by some of his par- 
tizans, who assert, that it will redound to 
his disgrace, if an entire stranger is pre- 
ferred to him, who has resided for the 
space of four years in the Roman court, 
and has attained to an age sufficiently 
mature for the discharge of the duties of 
the vacant office. Stimulated by these 
suggestions, and elate with hope, he and 
his friends are unremittingly active, and 
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are endeavouring, by numerous applica- 
tions, to influence the mind of the Pon- 
tiff—and, what is most disagreeable to 
my feelings, they institate odious compa- 
risons between Angelo and myself. Thus 
am I destined to contend for honour and 
dignity with the same individual who was 
my literary rival in the university of Flo- 
rence. I must, however, observe, that I 
have proceeded honourably, without set- 
ting myself up in opposition to any one ;— 
but as to his attempt to obstruct my pre- 
ferment, I am fully persuaded that you will 
regard it as base, unjust, and invidious. 
For if he wished for this situation, why did 
not he solicit for it before my arrival? If 
he did not wish for it, what is the meaning 
of his present eagerness? I have too 
great reason to suspect that he is taking 
advantage of my embarrassment, and that 
instead of lending me that assistance 
which he ought to afford me, he inhu- 
manly wishes to hasten my ruin. As to 
myself, though I am somewhat distressed 
by the novelty of my present situation, 
by my want of acquaintance, and many 
other circumstances, yet I will exert my- 
self to the utmost, in order to prove, that 
if Angelo surpasses me in years, he is my 
inferior in every other respect. 

Rome, April 3d, 1405.*” 

This contest between the rival scholars 
was not of long continuance. In the 
course of a little time after its commence- 
ment, Leonardo apprized Colucio Salu- 
tati of its termination. 
* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. i. ep. 1. 
‘(To be continued. ) 

——— 
ON THB NECESSITY OF IMPROVING 

TIME. 


THERE is nothing which is of more im- 
portance than a right improvement of 
every moment of our time. and of the 
spending of that upon which our pre- 
sent and future happiness, in this, and 
also in another world, depends. 

Time is continually hasting on, nor 
does he ever wait, or quicken his pace, 
to accommodate us. Whatever we 
may be doing, or whether we are em- 
ployed at all, time is hurrying on, and 
stealing almost imperceptibly away ; 
and while we are the possessors of this 
inestimable treasure, we-must not only 
fill our stations here with diligence, 
but prepare for death, eternity, and 
judgment, and accordingly we shall be 
rewarded. 

_ fime is also the most uncertain of 
all our numerous blessings; and we 





cannot with certainty call to-morrow, 
nor even the next. moment, our own: 
then “ boast not thyself of to-morrow, 
for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.”—Alfred the Great was so 
sensible of the value of this blessing, 
that he divided not only the day, but 
also the night, into three parts, of eight 
hours each. He assigned only eight 
hours to sleep, meals, and exercise ; 
and the other sixteen, one half to read- 
ing, writing, and prayer, and the other 
to public business. 

When ground is industriously culti- 
vated, the God of nature will bestow a 
crop even superior to the expectations 
of the humbie tiller. 

Be careful then toimprove the golden 
moments of youth, and the no less im- 
portant ones of age ; for “‘ Life’s a short 
summer. Man’s a flower. He dies, alas 
how soon he dies!” 

F. K, 


a 


An Essay on Happiness. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Ir these observations on Happiness 
meet your approbation, an early inser- 
tion will much oblige 
A Supscriper, 


Addressed To M, Gor—. 


It seems to be the condition of man 
to seek all his consolations in futurity. 
The time present is very seldam able 
to fill desire or imagination with im- 
mediate enjoyment, and we are there- 
fore forced to supply the deficiencies 
by recollection or anticipation. Every 
one so often experiences the fallacious- 
ness of hope, and the inconveniencies 
of teaching himself to expect what a 
thousand accidents may preclude, that, 
when time has abated the confidence 
with which youth rushes out to take 
possession of the world, we naturally 
endeavour, or wish at least, to find en- 
tertainment in the review of life, and 
to repose upon real facts and certain 
experience. 

But so full is the world of calamity, 
that every source of pleasure is pol- 
luted, and tranquillity disturbed. W hen 
time has supplied us with events sufli- 
cient to employ our thoughts, it has 
mingled them with so many disasters 
and afilictions, that we shrink from the 
remembrance of them, dread their in- 
trusion on our mind, and fly from them 
to company and diversion. 
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No man that has past the middle 
point of life, can sit down to feast upon 
the pleasures of youth, without finding 
the banquet imbittered by the cup of 
sorrow. Many days of harmless frolic, 
and many nights of honest festivity, 
will recur ; he may revive the memory 
of many lucky accidents, or pleasing 
extravagancies ; or, if he has engaged 
in scenes of action, and been acquaint- 
ed with affairs of difficulty, and vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, may enjoy the nobler 
pleasure of looking back upon dis- 
tress firmly supported, upon danger 
resolutely encountered, and upon op- 
pression artfally defeated. Aineas very 
properly comforts his companions, 
when, after the horrors of a storm, they 
have landed on an unknown and de- 
solate country, with the hope that their 
miseries will, at some distant period, 
be recounted with delight. 

There are, perhaps few higher grati- 
fications than that of reflection on evils 
surmounted, when they are not incur- 
red by our own fault, and neither re- 
proach us with cowardice nor guilt. 
But this kind of felicity is always 
abated by the reflection, that they with 
whom we should be most pleased to 
share it, are now in the grave. A few 
years make such havoc amongst the 
human race, that we soon see ourselves 
deprived of those with whom we en- 
tered the world. 

The man of enterprise, when he has 
recounted his adventures, is forced at 
the close of the narration to pay a sigh 
to the memory of those who contri- 
buted to his success: and he that has 
spent his life among the gayer part of 
mankind has quickly his remembrance 
stored with the remarks and repartees 
of wits, whose sprightliness and merri- 
ment are now lost in perpetual silence. 
The trader, whose industry has sup- 
plied the want of inheritance, when he 
sits down to enjoy his fortune, repines 
in solitary plenty, and laments the ab- 
sence of those companions with whom 
he had planned out amusements for 
his latter years: and the scholar, 
whose merits, after a long series of 
efforts, raise him from obscurity, looks 
round in vain from his exalted state, 
for his old friends, to be witnesses of 
his long-sought-for affluence, and to 
partake of his bounty. 

Such is the imperfection of all hu- 
man happiness ; and every period of 
life is o liged to borrow its enjoyments 
from the time to come. , In youth we 

No. 25.—Vou, III. 





have nothing past to entertain us ; and 
in age we derive nothing from the retro- 
spect but fruitless sorrow. The loss of 
our friends and companions impresses 
hourly upon us the necessity of our 
own departure; we find that all our 
schemes are quickly at an end, and 
that we must lie down in the grave 
with the forgotten multitudes of former 
ages, and yicld our places to others, 
who, like us, shall be driven awhile by 
hope or fear about the surface of the 
earth, and then, like us, be lost in the 
shadés of death. 

Beyond this termination of our cor- 
poreal existence, we are therefore 
obliged to extend our hopes ; and every 
man indulges his imagination with 
something which is not to happen till 
he has lost the power of perceiving it. 
Some amuse themselves with entails 
and settlements, provide for the in- 
crease and perpetuation of families 
and honours, and contrive to obviate 
the dissipation of fortunes, which it 
has been thé whole business of their 
lives to accumulate. Others, more re- 
fined and exalted, congratulate their 
own hearts upon the future extent of 
their reputation, the lasting fame of 
their performances, the reverence of 
distant nations, and the gratitude of 
unprejudiced posterity. 

It is not, therefore, from this world, 
that any ray of comfort can proceed to 
cheer the gloom of the last hour. But 
futurity has still its prospects ; there is 
yet happiness in reserve, sufficient to 
support us under every affliction. Hope 
is the chief blessing of many, and that 
hope only is rational, which we are 
certain cannot deceive. 
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OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
( Continued from col. 153. ) 
Amone the public edifices with which 
the town of Liverpool is ornamented, 
and its inhabitants are accommodated, 
the Town Hail claims the first notice. 
This spacious building was begun in 
the year 1749, and sommbeted’ Maay 
the omen of Mr. Wood, bl Bath. On 
its rustic basement is an elegant range 
of Corinthian columns and pilasters, 
between which are large handsome 
windows. The capitals and columns 
are divided by tablets of bas relief, 
containing various emblems. of com- 
merce. Its front is adorned with a 
hentnewee portico of more modern eree- 
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tion, but in the same style of arehitec- 
ture. 

Subsequently to the period of its 
erection, it underwent several altera- 
tions, and received various additions ; 
but in the year 1795 the interior was 
destroyed by fire. This led to nume- 
rous improvements, which, inthe aggre- 
gate, were effected at an expense of 
about £110,000. The plan of the in- 
terior, since it has been rebuilt, is more 
extensive than the former was. The 
basement contains a spacious kitchen, 
with suitable offices. The ground story 
has a committee room, rooms for the 
magistrates and juries, general ses- 
sions room, rotation office, town-clerk’s, 
treasurer’s, and surveyor’s offices. The 
principal story contains a suite of 
rooms communicating with each other: 
a saloon 30 feet by 26, west drawing 
room 33 by 26, east drawing room 32 
by 26, a ball room 90 by 42, a second 
ball room 66 by 29, and an eating room 
50 by 30. These rooms are highly 
finished, and elegantly adorned. A 
grand dome surmounts this magnificent 


pile, on which a colossal figure of Bri- 


tannia appears in a sitting posture. 
From a circular gallery which ranges 


a few yards below, the town may be 


surveyed in an advantageous manner ; 
and as the building stands on an ele- 
vated spot, many interesting objects 
at a considerable distance, may be dis- 
tinctly observed. The entire height, 
from the pavement to the centre of the 
dome, is 104 feet; and when seen on 
the inside, from the floor of the stair- 
case, it presents one of the richest views 
that modern architecture can afford. 
The new Exchange appears, from 
the effect which a general survey pro- 
duces, to have an immediate connec- 
tion withthe Town Hall, and no doubt 
they mutually augment the grandeur of 
each other. This vast work was under- 
taken by the inhabitants, to facilitate 
their commercial transactions. The 
money was raised by a subscription 
of 800 shares, at £100 each; but the 
accomplishment of the task vastly ex- 
ceeded the original calculation. This 
masterly undertaking was begun in 


“1808, and finished in about three years 


and half, by Messrs. Hetherington and 
Grinrod, from the designs of John 


Foster, Esq. 


The area which is enclosed by the 
four fronts, one of which is formed by 
the northern elevation of the Town 
Hall, measures from north to south 197 








feet, and 178 from east to west. The 
wholé space contains 35,066 square 
feet. It is more than twice the dimen- 
sions of the London Exchange, and is, 
without exception, the largest and 
most commodious building of this de- 
scription that England can furnish. 
Of this magnificent fabric, the decora- 
tions are superb, and never fail to ex- 
cite the admiration of every beholder. 
From the ground to the summit, the 
whole height is 60 feet; and its extent 
coincides with that of the area which 
the fronts enclose. The three fronts 
have each a fine piazza, fifteen feet 
wide, extending the whole length of the 
building, under which the merchants 
are sheltered from the inclemencies of 
winter, and the intense heat of a sum- 
mer’s sun. In the eastern wing of this 
building, is a news and coffee reom, 
94 feet by 52; and immediately over it, 
another spacious room, 72 feet by 36, 
which is occupied by the underwriters. 
The front and west wings contain many 
elegant and commodious counting- 
houses, behind which are several spact- 
ous warehouses. Of the Corinthian and 
Doric orders of architecture, this splen- 
did pile contains many beautiful speci- 
mens ; but combining together its pian, 
dimensions, and execution, it may be 
ranked among the finest specimens of 
Grecian architecture that was ever 
erected in this kingdom. 4 

The Custom ‘House is an ancient 
fabric, which, although commodious as 
to its situation and demensions, is by 
no means adequate to the expectations 
of strangers who visit Liverpool, and 
view it asa large commercial town. 
This building is situated near the Old 
Dock, and, no doubt, when it was 
erected, was sufficiently large for every 
purpose of commerce. A few years 
since, it was considerably enlarged and 
improved ; but with every acquisition 
itis unworthy of the rank it sustains 
among the public edifices of Liverpool. 
Should the design of filling up the Old 
Dock be carried into execution, and 
a new Custom House be erected on 
part of the site, there can be no doubt 
that its dimensions and elegance will 
add to the splendour of the town. 

The Excise Office, the Dock Office, 
and the Post Office, though in some 
respects falling under the character of 
public ‘buildings, have nothing to en- 
title them to any particular descrip- 
tion. 

The new Tobacco Warehouse stands 
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en the west side of the King’s Dock, 
and extends the whole length of the/ 
quay. This extensive range is built 
of brick; it is without ornament, but 
is exceedingly strong, the walls being 
eighteen inches thick. Its dimensions 
are 575 feet by 239. The entrance to 
the quay on which it stands is guard- 
ed by a gate at each end, and between 
its outer wall and the river is a plea- 
sant walk. In this warehouse all the 
tobacco imported, is examined, and 
lodged until the duties claimed by 
government are paid. Prior to its 
erection, the old Tobacco Warehouse, 
which faces the northern end of the 
King’s Dock, was appropriated to this 
purpose. It was erected by the cor- 
poration, and rented by government ; 
but since the building of the new one, it 
has been applied to private purposes. 

Although Liverpool may be consi- 
dered as the second corn market in 
England, it had no Corn Exchange 
until 1807, when the present was raised 
by subscription, in shares of £100. 
each, amounting to £10,000. Itis situ- 
ated in Brunswick-street, and is a hand- 
some structure of plain Grecian archi- 
tecture. 

Liverpool has two public libraries, 
the Atheneum and the Lyceum. The 
former took its name from the ancient 
Athena, where the professors of the 
liberal arts held their assemblies, the 
rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets 
rehearsed their performances, and 
which, built in the form of amphi- 
theatres, were numerous in Athens: 
and the latter, from the Lyceum at 
Athens, in which Atistotle explained 
his philosophy. 

The Atheneum, situated in Church- 
street, is a neat stone building, con- 
sisting of a news-room. and library. 
It was erected at an expense of £4000, 
and was opened in 1799. The pro- 
prietors are 500 in number, each of 
whom pays two guincas and a half 
annually. The news-room, which oc- 
cupies the ground floor, is handsome 
and commodious, including 2000 square 
feet, and is well supplied with all the 
London, and most of the provincial 
papers, magazines, reviews, maps, &c. 
The library, which is over it, is more 
lofty, but has a narrower base. It 
contains upwards of 10,000 volumes, 
among which are many works that are 

th scarce and valuable. No one is 





permitted to take any book from the 
library ; but the room is fitted up for 


the accommodation of the subscribers, 
who may both read and take extracts 
from.any publication. Adjoining the 
library is the committee room and cor- 
respondent apartments. Of this ex- 
tensive and valuable selection of books, 
a new catalogue has recently been 
published by Mr. Burrell, the principal 
librarian. In the classification of the 
books, he has displayed much judg- 
ment, application, and erudition ; and 
his arrangements will stand as a direc- 
tory to others who may be engaged in 
similar undertakings, and as a memo- 
rial of his talents and perseverance. 
The Lyceum is a handsome struc- 
ture, and occupies a pleasant situation 
at the bottom of Bold-street. It was 
erected by public subscription, at an 
expense of upwards of £11,000. The 
proprietors are 800 in number, whose 
annual subscription is one guinea each. 
The news-room is 86 feet long and 48 
wide, having a coved ceiling 31 feet 
from the floor. This also is well fur- 
nished with London, provincial, and 
foreign newspapers, and with a variety 
of magazines,.reviews, maps, kc. The 
library, which is a circular room 135 
feet in circumference, contains upwards 
of 21,000 volumes. The proprietors, 
among whom the books circulate, are 
nearly 900 in number; each of whom 
subscribes fifteen shillings per annum, 
The Union News-Room, is so called 
from its having been instituted on the 
first of January 1800, the day on which 
the union between England and Ire- 
land took place. This is a plain com- 
modious building, which was erected 
by public subscription at an expense 
of between five and six thousand 
pounds. It is situated on the east 
side of Duke-street, about midway be- 
tween the two extremities. Its lar. 
gest room is 46 feet wide and 49 deg, 
and, like the news-rooms of the Athe- 
neum and Lyceum, is furnished with 
the London and provincial papers, 
lists, magazines, reviews, and maps. 
The number of proprietors is 253, and 
the annual subscription two guineas, _ 
The Liverpool Royal Institution was 
formed in 1814, in shares of £100 each. 
The spacious edifice appropriated to 
the purposes of this,seientific establish- 


ment, is situated treet. It 
was formerly a g man’s mansion, 
but since it has been for its 


present purpose, the interior has under- 
gone a variety of alterations, and the 
whole has been enlarged with consi. 
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derable additions. The primary ob- 
ject of this institution is the promotion 
of literature, science, and the arts ; for 
which purpose the different rooms are 
well adapted. The museum which it 
contains, is already enriched with a 
valuable collection of natural and arti- 
ficial curiosities. The Institution was 
opened in 1817 by Wm. Roscoe, Esq. 
who delivered an eloquent discourse 
on the occasion. Since that time, 
courses of lectures have been deliver- 
ed on Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Physiology, «Botany, and 
Poetry, by several gentlemen, whose 
names give the highest character of 
respectability to this abode of scien- 

tific research. 

[ To be continued.} 
a 

Review.—Thoughts on Baptism, as an 
Ordinance of Proselytism; including 
Observations on the Controversy re- 
ecting Terms of Communion. By 
~ Aignestos. 8vo. pp. 136. London. 

Pewtress, Low, and Pewtress, 30, 

Gracechurch-street, 1819. 
ConrRoversiaL theology, like law, is 
a profound abyss, through the depths 
of which no line has ever yet descended, 
and to the bottom of which no plummet 
has ever reached. Itis an ocean, on 
which the adventurers that embark, 
soon get out of soundings; and too 
frequently lose their reckoning, if not 
their compass; and where, growing be- 
.Wildered, they are in danger of for- 
getting their polar star. 

It is painful to reflect, that the most 
acrimonious controversies have been car- 
ried on about what the contending parties, 
in their cooler moments, admit to be non- 
essentials ; and which, could the poiuts 
in debate be brought to a final termi- 
hation, would prove less advantageous 
to mankind in their various results, 
than the irritation of the passions, pro- 
vokéd in the discussion, has proved 
pernicious. Among these we include 
the fierce contentions that have ori- 
ginated in some doubtful questions re- 
specting Baptism, and the time when 

ster ought to be celebrated. The 
treatise before us can only be said ina 

rtial manner to enter the field of 

aptismal controversy, although it is 
to this contention that it is indebted 
for its existence. In page the seventh, 
the author this states the design of his 
cs: A a 

«Was ism designed to be a standin 
ordinance of the Christian Church, to opines. 





tuated from age to age ? or was it appointed, in 
its original erisetie, as an ordinance of pro-~ 
selytism, of which, (if continued at all) Mis- 
sionaries are the only Vad administra- 
tors, and Proselytes the only proper subjects ? 
To conduct the reader to the latter conclusion, 
is the design of the following pages ; and should 
the writer succeed in the attempt, and his views 
of the subject be generally adopted, he will 
consider himself as having rendered a very im- 
portant service to the religious public, by re- 
moving out of the way, what has hitherto 
pune one of the greatest hinderances to that 
anion of Christians, which, as stated above, 
seems indispensably requisite to effect the uni- 
versal spread of the gospel, and usher in the 
glory of the latter day.”—p. 8. 

To this view of the author’s design, 
we may add his opinion of Baptism in 
general, which appears in the following 
passage.— 

“ That Baptism was originally of Divine 
appointment, is readily acknowledged ; and so 
was the serpent which Moses lifted up in the 
wilderness. That serpent, in the hands of him 
to whom the command was given, to exhibit tq 
the view of the whole camp of Israel, answer- 
ed a very important purpose. But, after that 
purpose had n fally accomplished, when, 
coming at a subsequent period into other hands, 
it was perverted to superstitious uses, and be- 
came the object of idolatrous veneration, Heze- 
kiah very properly ordered it to be destroyed, 
And could our feeble voice prove as effectual 
in One case, as the mandate of authority did in 
the other, we would say of Modern Baptism, 
Let this superstitious ceremony, this root of 
error, this bone of contention, be pletel 
removed out of sight; and let no trace of it 
remain, except on the records of the sacred page ; 
where, like the brazen serpent, it may prove 
the vehicle of instraction, without becoming 
an engine of mischief.”—p.100. 

In opposing the various arguments 
by which the combatants in this con- 
troversy have distinguished themselves, 
this author has shewn much adroitness, 
clearly pointing out that their most 
cogent reasonings are inconclusive, and 
better calculated to prolong the con- 
tention than to bring it to an amicable 
termination. On these points, we 
think he has argued saccessfully; but 
whether he has been equally fortunate 
in establishing his own peculiar views 
of this ordinance in its exclusive appli- 
cation, will certainly admit of some 
doubt. He readily allows that the mis- 
sionaries sent among the heathens can 
lay a stronger claim to the privilege of 
administering the rite of Baptism than 
any other: but even their claims he 
views as exceedingly doubtful; and 
even admitting that they could be 
fairly established, he asserts, what we 
think ‘no reasonable man will be dis- 
posed to deny, that the rite is by ne 
means essential to salvation. The ten- 
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dency of his arguments is to prove, that 
Baptism was never desi to be a 
standing ordinance in the church of 
Christ, through succeeding generations ; 
and we conceive that the reasonings 
and scriptures which he has adduced in 
support of this position will not easily 
be turned aside. 

There is one point, however, that he 
has obtruded on our notice, which we 
think of more magnitude and impor- 
tance than all that has been either said 
or written on the subject of Baptism, 
and which will require no common share 
of ingenuity to rescue from the charge 
of Antinomianism. It occurs in the fol- 


lowin. page. 

“The Lord’s Supper was instituted 
for the Lord’s pongle. It is the birth- 
right of those who are the children of 
God by faith in Jesus Uhrist; a privi- 
lege from which none of their brethren 
have any right to exclude them, except 
{as must always be excepted) when 
they are chargeable with denying any 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, or 
acting ina manner grossly inconsistent 
with their Christian profession. With 
this exception only, we have every rea- 
son to believe that primitive Christians 
never denied access to the Lord’s table, 
to those whom they considered as be- 
longing to the household of faith; nor 
is there any reason why we should.” 

Whether this passage, on which all 
comment would be useless, resulted from 
the author’s principles, or, as we would 
charitably hope, escaped him through 
inattention, we take not upon us to de- 
termine. If from the former, his creed 
requires considerable reformation ; and 
if from the latter, we would advise him 
to be more careful in future of what he 
submits to the public eye. With this 
exception, the book is entitled to recom- 
mendation, from the justness of the 
censures which it contains, the spirit of 
enlightened liberality which it breathes, 
and the harmony throughout the Chris- 
tian world, which it aims to promote 
and insure. 

— 


Review.—The Mental Calculator, being 
@ compendium of concise, yet general 
rules, for the ready solution of various 
and interesting Problems in Astrono- 
my; with explanatory illustrations ; 

forming an epitome of the elements of 

that science. To which is added, a 

Guide to theConstellations. ByP.Love- 


kin. 12mo. pp. 147 Lachington § Co. 
London, ise 4 5 
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Tuts is a valuable little book, replete 
with useful information ; and is better 
calculated to communicate to the pupil 
general ideas of the subjects of which 
it treats, than any others with which 
we are acquainted, within the same 
compass, in the English language. 

In his preliminary observations, the 
author gives the history of the com- 
putation of time, marks the periods 
when variations were introduced, and 
assigns the reasons on which the al- 
terations were founded. His direc- 
tions how the,pupil may find the Lunar 
cycle, the Epact, the Moon’s age, the 
time of high water at any given place, 
the time when the sun and moon will 
either rise or set on any given day, 
and the place of either in the ecliptic, 
are simple and perspicuous, although 
compressed within a narrow compass: 
The rules by which he may find the 
Dominical Letter, the days of the 
week or month, the time of Easter, the 
moveable feasts which depend upon 
Easter, the probability of an eclipse 
either of the sun or the moon, the 
cycle of the sun, and-of the Roman 
Indiction, are as destitute of obscu- 
tity as the nature of the subject al- 
lows, and each is illustrated by ex- 
amples. 

A general survey of the constella- 
tions forms another of this work ; 
and, by the imaginary lines which 
Mr. Lovekin instructs his pupils to 
draw, the mutual relations which they 
bear towards one another, and a gene- 
ral outline of their respective situation 
and bearings, may be easily ascertain- 
ed. The whole concludes with a 
miscellaneous collection of questions, 
adapted to the rules which precede, 
proposed for the pupil’s solution. 

Examined on the ground of nice and 
ctitical exactness, some of the rules 
will be found inaccurate. Of this the 
author makes his acknowledgments in 
the preface. He tells the reader, that 
“It is neither intended nor presumed 
that this work should supersede the 
necessity of having recourse to those 
scientific and excelent treatises on the 
globes already in the hands of the pub- 
lie, of whose utility none can be more 
sensible than himself ;” but he hopes, 
however, that, * with the utmost de- 
ference, he may at least claim the 
merit of an humble assistant.”” Under 
these restrictions, the excellencies of 
this little work will be apparent to all 
who read it. 
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Review.-—No Fiction, a narrative 
Sounded on recent andinteresting Facts. 
Fourth Edition. Two Vols. 12mo. 
boards, pp. 327 and 340. London, 
Westley, and Longman § Co. 1820. 


A tast« for tales is general; and it 
is ancient. It seems to have been 
most early, and most generally preva- 
lent, in Persia and other Asiatic re- 
gions, from whence indeed tales were 
imported -into Greece and Rome. 
Whilst, on the one hand, we deplore 
the inconceivable evils resulting from 
the perusal of the generality of Novels, 
or Fictions, or Romances, we are not, 
on the other hand, disposed to main- 
tain that truth should never be commu- 
nicated by means of fiction, since 
that would deny the propriety of para- 
bolical instruction; the suitability of 
which must be indisputable. 

It was late, and after the decline of 
its nobler literature, that fictions in 
prose came to be cultivated as a spe- 
cies of composition in- Greece. In 
early times, the mere art of writing 
was too difficult and dignified to be 
employed in prose, and even the laws 
of the principal legislators were then 
promulgated in verse. The species of 
machinery in this kind of writing, such 
as giants, dragons, and enchanted 
castles, which forms the seasoning of 
the adventures of chivalry, has been 
distinguished by the name of romantic 
fiction; and for explaining the origin 
of which, different theories have been 
suggested. With those theories, how- 
ever, we have but little concernment, 
since, if we do not greatly mistake, 
the Reverend author of No Fiction 
would tremble at any comparison 
being instituted between his work 
and the romances of Arthur and the 
Round Table, the adventures of the 
imaginary families of Amadis and 
Palmerin, the Ysaie le Triste, Arthur, 
or Gyron le Courtois. Yet to such, 
and almost all other fictions, it bears 
this resemblance, that the actions of 
the hero are too marked and extrava- 
gant to be real; and that Lefevre, 
Douglas, and Mr. and Mrs. Russell, 
not presenting in their characters or 
conduct, as there delineated, a sufficient 
resemblance to men as we find them 
in our daily intercourse, the readers of 
Vo Fiction will more frequently read 
it for others rather than for themselves ; 
and will recognize in some of the ex- 
ploits with which its pages are inter- 





spersed, something resembling the 
stories of Sir Tristran, Meliadus of 
Leonnoys, or Lancelot du Lac. 

Yet, notwithstanding these observa- 
tions, we do not hesitate to say, that 
as a religious novel, under which No 
Fiction must class, it is one of the best 
which has emanated from the press. 
We do not forget the Vicar of Wake- 
field, Celebs in search of a Wife, Mrs. 
Marshall’s Friend’s Family, Cunning- 
ham’s Sancho, the Proverbialist, or 
the World without Souls; nor do we 
mean to raise No Fiction as superior to 
all, though unquestionably it is inferior 
to none of the last-mentioned tales. In 
the metropolis it has experienced a 
rapid and extensive sale, and through- 
out the country its circulation is in- 
creasing. 

It has indeed been urged against the 
work, that the characters are known; 
that. Douglas is the author, that his 
censort is the authoress; and in the 
advertisement to the third edition, it 


‘is lamented “ that keys have been 


circulated with the book, professing to 
be explanatory of all the dramatis 
persone, accompanied with the un- 
sparing assurance that their truth and 
accuracy may be confidently trusted.” 
This is certainly very unfair, especially 
as the Reverend Author has stated 
“‘ that these keys are not only erroneous, 
but preposterously so ;—that the true 
key is alone in his possession ;—and 
that it has never been in the power of 
any other person.” 

But whether No Fiction be a fiction 
or not; whether the outline of the 
narration be founded on facts, and the 
filling up of that outline be gratuit- 
ous and imaginary; or whether the 
whole be a fiction; still it is a good 
book, and deserving the attention of 
the religious and irreligious, the aged 
and the young, the parents and chil- 
dren, of this country. 

The first volume is unquestionably 
the least interesting, and the worst 
written; and it is to be feared that 
some readers, dissatisfied with the first 
100 pages, have laid the work aside as. 
unworthy of further investigation. 

The second volume is not only more 
pleasing and inviting, but far more in- 
structive; and the visit of Lefevre to a 
W oodman’s cottage, is one of the most 
interesting descriptions in the Eng- 
lish language. Equally pleasing is the 
parting interview between Lefevre, the 
Christian Missionary, and the Widow, 
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in America. There is, indeed, through- 
out this tale, so much of sound mora- 
lity, of vital Christianity, and of noble 
and generous sentiment, that we com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 
Nor let it be supposed, that, in so 
doing, we are encouraging the love of 
novel reading. If the ** value of this 
book could not be estimated by it use,” 
we would not praise it; but it is be- 


cause we approve of rendering virtue 


lovely, and religion attractive, that we 
should not have any objection to see it 
in the libraries of schools, of students, 
or even of ministers of the gospel. 

The work, however, may be im- 
proved; and it needs improvement. 
‘We hope to see the history of an un- 
finished love affair rescinded from its 
pages; and we do not know, but that 
the citizens of London, and certainly 
our country friends, would be quite as 
well pleased if the accounts of the 
splendid suppers and dinners were con- 
siderably curtailed. We wish this 
book to become a standard work ; but 
jt must be corrected and amended, be- 
fore it can attain this exalted emi- 
nence. The volumes are already di- 
vided into chapters, which will prove 
advantageous to the reader, as soon 
as they shall be connected with a table 
of contents. 

—<—=—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Caxton Fire.—On Thursday, Feb. 15, 
seventeen days after the fire, on reach- 
ing the bottom floor, one of the men 
being about to tread on some loose 





materials, found that it was easily put 
in motion, and that it readily yielded 
to the pressure of his foot. To dis- 
cover the cause of this singular ap- 

earance, he providentially applied 

is shovel, and instantly uncovered a 
pool of metal, in a complete state of 
fusion. Such moulds as could be ob- 
tained, together with old pots, were 
immediately procured, into which the 
boiling fluid was poured. The quantity 
thus taken up, supposed -chicfly to 
have come from the melted stereotype, 
is estimated at upwards of a thousand 
pounds weight. About a ton has been 
rescued in various forms, but much 
more still remains buried. Many 
reams of paper have also been taken 
from the ruins, apparently entire, but 
quite black on the edges. These, on 
being opened, have been found totally 
discoloured, and so nearly reduced te 
a state of charcoal, as to be unfit 
for use. It is very remarkable, that, 
while two hydraulic presses, compris- 
ing a power of 150.tons each, were 
twisted and moulded like leather, and 
while vast bodies of brass, and iron 
both cast and wrought, were bent, bro- 
ken, and corroded with the flames, an 
iron pot and a stone bottle nearly full 
of oil, escaped unhurt. About 200 
cart loads of burnt.books and paper; 
have been removed from the premises, 
and much still remains. 

* An honest man is still an unmov'd rock, ; 

* Wash’d whiter, but not shaken with the shock ; 

‘ Whose heart conceives no sinister device, 

* Fearless he walks in flames, and treads on ice.’ 











a 
LETTER OF LORD NELSON. 


To the following letter, written by this celebrated Naval Commander, we sub- 
jein a fac-simile of his Hand-writing, having no doubt that it will prove highly 


gratifying to most of our readers. 
San Josef, Torbay, Feb. 5, 1801. 
My Dear Sir 

Altho’ I am going from the San Josef into the St. George, 
yet I will take your friend’s Son with mach pleasure whenever he is sent. You 
know, as well asd do, that itwas LOVE made you leave me, and naturally 
others stept in and supplied your place. Why the Furnace was not in Holland, 
or why she may not go to the Baltic with Sir H. Parker, I am unacquainted 
with. Nordo I believe if you were so inclined that I have Interest to get you 
there, for not one favour has to my knowledge been granted me since I came 
to England, and you may believe me when I cannot get Finch a Ship or my 
Elder Brother removed from being a Clerk in the Navy Office. With my best 
respects to Mrs. Suckling and all my friends about you, believe me as ever, 


your Sincere Friend 


Lt. M. Wm. Suckling R. N. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, FEBRUARY 232, 1821. 

WE cannot as yet announce any improvement in our commerce : the committee for 

considering the state of trade and commerce has resumed its labours: and when we 

consider the talent, ability, and information of which it is composed, we are sanguine 
enough to expect many important results. It is rumoured already, that a diminution 
of the duty on Baltic Timber has been determined upon, whilst a corresponding impost 
on British American, will put the former into fair competition with the latter, and be 
the means of re-opening the ancient channels of commerce with the shores of the Baltic. 

Certain it is that our relations with other powers are much narrowed, by the heavy 
duties of import, and which not only act in many cases as prohibitory, but likewise pre- 
vent the transmission of orders for British manufactures, which formerly enlivened the 
intercourse with other states. 

_ Itis very observable, that notwithstanding the losses attendant on the importations of 

most descriptions of foreign produce, yet the real consumptive demand is not at all 

reduced; and a very general revival of commerce can alone tend to bring health and 
vigour into trade. 

The following are amongst the most prominent transactions which have latterly taken 
place: the sales of Cotton during the two last weeks amount to 12084 packages, of 
which, during the last week, the following sales may be particularized. 

' 2600 Boweds, from 74d. to 104d.—631 Orleans, 89d. to 12}d.—91 Temnessee, from 

8}d, to eee Sea Island, 1344. to 19d.—775 Pernams, 144d. to 13d.—600 Bahia, 

1044. to 11d.—75@ Maranbams, trom 114d. to 1144.—20 Demeraras, 13d.—26 Barba- 

‘does, 10}d.—-330 Carthagenas, 744. to 744.—100 West Indias, 7}d.—125 Surats, 64d. 

74 Bengal, 6g, to 63d. , 
There isa fair demand for Tobacco for home consumption, but none for export, al- 

though present prices offer inducement, Kentucky Leaf sold at 2d. per Ib. 

_ In sore Plantation Sugars, there is a small decline, and the late public sales have 
orie off heavily. 500. Bags of Bengal, were sold to the Grocers at 68s. for fine yel- 
ws; up to 73s. for middling whites. Much business has been done in British Me. 

lasses, at 23s: to 24s: per cwt. 

The Coffee market is dall; some small parcels were sold at 128s. per cwt. for mid- 
dling Demerara, and 322s. to 125s. for middling Jamaica, to the grocers ; and @ smal 
lot of ordinary and discoloured Brasil, for shipment, at 104s. percwt. Ot Cocoa, Gin- 
ger, and Pimento, there have been no sales. 

Rums have been in more request ; common Leewards have sold at 1s. 8d.—21 O.P. 
at ~ aig O. P. 2s, 5d. to 2s. 7d. ; and fine Jamaica brought 2s. 5d. per gallon for 
16 0. P. 

Carolina Rice is dull, the new import is rather of inferior quality, and does not com- 
mand more.than 16s, to 18s. 6d. in Bond. 

Extensive sales have been made in Ashes at an advance of 6d,—sayMontreals, Pearls, 
at 40s, to 41s.—old New Yorks, 40s.—Bostons, 41s, percwt. Pots, Montreals, 32s. to 
33s. per cwt. xg 

The demand for Dyewoods increases both for export and-home use.’ Jamaica Log- 
wood has sold readily at £7. to £7. 5s. per ton.—Campeachy, #8. to £8. 5s. per ton. 
—Nicaragua Wood at £30 per ton._-Cuba Fustic, £9. 10s. per ton. Good Brimstone 
at per ton.—Sicily Barilla, £23. per ton. 

the 16th inst. a large sale of East India Produce took place ; nearly 300 chests of 

Yast India Indigo were sold at 3s, 1¢d. to 7s. Ld. per lb. being an advance of 3d. to 6d. 

per lb.—91 bags of Safflower 101. 15s. to 131. per cwt-—77 boxes of Lac Dye at 4s. 3d. 

to 4s. 5d. per Jb.—1000 bags of Salfpetré’at 28s. to 29s. per cwt.—5000 bundles of 

Munjeet at 44s. per cwt-—a part of the Peruvian Bark sold at 13d. to 18d. per Ib.’ in 

Bond. With raw Turpentine the market is barely supplied, very ordinary quality has 

sold at 8s. 9d. per cwt. ; for real good quality 11s. would be given. There is more in- 
uiry for American Tar ; 700 barrels of prime. Virginia realized 19s. 6d. per barrel- 
tockholm is held at 21s. per barrel. 

Fish Oils do not vary muchin price. The prices of Tallow have suffered some re- 
duction. Pine Timber has improved ; very little doing.in Baltic Timber and Deals.— 
The transactions in Hides have been on a most extensive scale, and all the late imports 
have sold at 9d. to 103d. per Ib. 

Grain.—The prices continue to give way, and although there is more inquiry, yct 
the rates are lower ; the best samples of Irish Wheats will not command more than 7s.6d. 
to 7s. 8d. per-70lb.; and the best Oats 2s, Gd..to 2s. 7d. per 45ib.. Grinding Barley 
being somewhat scarce, is more saleable at 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. per 6Dlb,.. On the 13th inst. 
1000 barrels of New Orleans sour flour, in bond, were sold by auction at 12s. to 12s. 3d, 





per barrel. . This day 2000 bushels of Dantzic wheat, in bond, were offered by auction. 


and withdrawn at 4s. pér bushel, of 70lb.; 3s. 74. per bushel was actually bid. Ame- 
rican Flax Seed sells freely at 65s. to 66s. per barrel of seven bushela Americanged 
Clover Seed at 63s. per cwt. ‘ 
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